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Be A MAGNIFICENT new musical composition, “The Cross,” appears in 
this issue of the survey for the first time in any published form. survey is 
proud to introduce this musical work, on pages 32 and 33, printed in a form 
making it easy for readers to remove for permanent use. 

Sam Schulken, talented senior in the music department at King College, 
Bristol, Tenn., has composed “The Cross,” setting to music the words of the 
poem by Mrs. Ernest Lee Stoffel, whose poetic works appear under the name 
Betty W. Stoffel. Her book, “Moments of Eternity,” has been a John Knox 
Press best seller. Her husband, Dr. Stoffel, is minister of First Presbyterian 
Church, Charlotte, N. C. 








EASTER 


But now is Christ risen from 
the dead, and become the first fruits 
of them thai slept. 

For since by man came death, by 
man came also the resurrection of the 
dead. 

For as in Adam all die, even so 
in Christ shall all be made alive. 

But every man in his own order: 
Christ the first fruits; afterward they 


that are Christ’s at his coming. 


—I CORINTHIANS 15:20-23 
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> D Inthe Fabeedt 


> The palace yard was cold: 1 stood without, 
> So numb with fear and captive to my doubt; 
= Like gluttons clustered, ready for the feast 


I tried to save Him—there was time to flee— 
Had I not said, “Lord, 1 will die for Thee’? 
The Garden could have hidden Him from sight, 


> The olive trees were close, and dark the night; 
> My sword had struck—it might have put to rout 
s The band of men and turned the traitor out! 


For they were stunned, their lanterns moving slow, 
I could have saved Him then, if He...but no... 
He only stood and turned to me instead: 

“Put up your sword into the sheath,’ He said... 


> Ob, why would He not take that moment’s breath 
> To flee like any man from such a death? 


Or why not strike them down! He had the power . 
He moved like one toward an appointed hour 
As though He waited for their threatening hand 


= To seize and bind Him—Cowards! Judas’ band! 
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Pest’ 


They held Him there, to mock before the priest. 
I know not how | entered through the gate 

And found the blazing fire and sat to wait 
Among the servants huddling there, whose sport 


> Made echoes in the hallway of the court. 
2 | know not how I came, 1 only knew 
= | could not save Him then, the Just, the True... . 


And suddenly: The finger of the maid! 
“I tell you | know not the Man,” I said... 
Three times I spoke—I, Peter (called the “Rock” ), 


> And like a prophet’s voice the crowing cock 
2 Was shrill within my ears. 1 turned to see, 
~> And it was then the Master looked on me... 
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A feature-length Easter poem... 









3 Ond He weit Out RX 


I never shall forget the look He gave: 

I see it now before me, fastened grave 

Upon my face. No condemnation there, 
But pity only, rising in a prayer... 

A moment’s look of deathless grace and love 
My Master whom 1 was not worthy of— 
To walk with Him, to stand and dare to die, 

It was not meant for such a one as I, 

Poor fumbling coward, wretched fugitive 

With cursing tongue! Oh, God in heaven, forgive... 





If | might but he washed by Him again, 

These lying lips, this heart with blackened stain; 

If | might but be cleansed, be purged complete 

As when He humbly bent to wash my feet . 

“My hands, my head!” I cried, and Lord, You knew 
iow feeble was my boasted love for You. 





I have outridden many a furious gale 

On Galilee, and watched the shredded sail 
Go down before the wind, but always still 

I found some thread of hope to spur my will; 
Now, on this night—the darkest night of all— 


There is no hope—no light—a brazen wall 
Stands up between my soul and heaven’s throne! 
Our Lord is dead ... and we are left alone 
Like running sheep that scatter to the prey.... 
Our Shepherd hung upon a cross today. 





Ob, that I might have hung with Him and died 
Like yonder thief who turned in faith and cried, 
“Remember me!” Ob, that I might have heard 
The answer and the echo of each word: 

“Father, forgive; they know not what they do.... 
Lord, count me one within that circle, too... . 
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P53 
Me End, of the Qablath A 


The days are strange: The whispers on the street 
Of sealed stone and tread of marching feet— 

For Roman guards keep watch beside the tomb. 
Oh, God, how can it be that in the gloom 

He sleeps, the One who made the dead arise 

And brought the light of heaven to men’s eyes? 
How can it be those lips are silent now, 

Before whose Word the demons had to bow; 

And that majestic form who came to save 

Lies with the ancients in a rock-hewn grave... ? 


The Sabbath now is past, the prophets’ theme 

Of ages gone is crumbled. Kingdom dream 

Was lost forever in that bitter cry: 

“We have no King but Caesar!” Master, why 

Did You not take their challenge and come down 
To wear upon Your brow the Conqueror’s crown? 
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Ck te Reing ote Gon J 


I seem to hear the insistent knocking still— 

The voice of Mary calling through the chill 

Of early morn, the trembling words she spoke; 

A scent of spices lingered on her cloak 

And Spilled a fragrance gently through the air: 
“The stone,” she cried; “Our Master is not there!” 
We stood transfixed, as those who look on death— 
“It is a dream,” we muttered, and our breath 

Caught in our throats—“A fancy of the mind,” 

We said, somehow to chide and yet be kind. 





Then up | sprang like wild beasts that dart 

Against the net—with terror in my heart 

Lest some foul one had dared to steal our Lord... . 
And John was at my shoulder with a word; 

And still 1 feel the surging pulses beat 

And hear the echo of our running feet... . 


Copyrighted by 
April 1955. 
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How can I tell with stumbling lips of clay 

The rapture that has come to pass this day 
Since that first moment when we saw the tomb— 
The stones were silent in that empty room; 

But graveclothes lying, undisturbed and whole, 
Spelled out the birth of wonder to our soul 

And faith was slowly dawning on our eyes: 
Upon the threshold of divine surprise 

We stood, with hearts that pondered, lifted up 
Like blinded Bartimaeus with his cup. 


How can I tell, the least among all men— 
I have beheld my Master’s face again. ... 
Here from the blindness of a deep distress 
I come to touch His wounded side, confess 
l am not worthy now even to know 

That He has risen, who hast loved us so. 





Is this the day that dawned like other days 
With tears of anguish, and no song of praise? 
And am I Simon yet? My eyes have seen 

A greater miracle that Magdalene 

Could tell us of! Oh, Master, can it be 

Thou hast come forth from out the tomb for me... ? 
I could not keep Thee from the cross, the grave, 

But Thou hast risen, glorified, to save 

My wretched soul... the One who conquered sin 
Came down to plead for us, our cause to win. 


Rome has its legions, Satan has his bost— 

Thou art the greatest triumph heaven can boast! 
Thou art the living Lord of life and death. ... 

Oh, teach me then Thy ways, give me new breath; 
Lord, loose my tongue henceforth to praise Thy name 
That in the palace yard I brought to shame. 


Monthly, 
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AS A PARENT MIGHT EXPLAIN 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF EASTER 


TO A CHILD... 


What’s Under 





Those Tombstones? 


By MRS. H. KERR TAYLOR 


Dallas, Texas 


OM ie WHAT ARE ALL THESE 
big rocks doing there?” A 
four-year-old girl was rid- 
ing with her mother on the way to 
a friend’s home to spend the day. 
They had just passed an old cemetery 
with many tombstones of various 
sizes and designs. 

“Those are memorial stones,” re- 
plied the mother. “They were placed 
there by loved ones in honor of some 
member of the family who has gone 
to heaven.” 

Only the year before the little girl’s 
own grandmother had gone to heaven, 
and the memory of her “loved one” 
was still very clear and happy. Ever 
since the little girl’s birth, the two 
had been constant companions. Be- 
cause of a severe stroke, the grand- 
mother walked only with great diffi- 
culty and suffered other disabilities. 
Through it all the companionship re- 
mained happy and devoted. 

When another stroke took the 
grandmother away, the grandaughter 
was told that she had gone to heaven 
to be with our Heavenly Father, and 
that she would never be sick again. 
Childlike, her comment was “and she 
won't have to use that old walker any 
more.” 

It was always apparent that she 
missed the grandmother very much 
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and remembered her in her prayers 
each night. In conversations, too, 
often she spoke of her, lovingly and, 
at times, quite wistfully. 


One day, when she and her mother 
were drinking orange juice together, 
she said, “Oh, I wish Grandmother 
had some of this orange juice. She 
liked it so much.” 


The mother smiled and remarked, 
“T could wish so too, but I’m sure to 
be in heaven is better than having 
orange juice.” 


To this the child replied with a 
matching smile, “Why I guess even 
better than Coca Cola!” And she went 
happily back to play. 

In the months following she natu- 
rally associated heaven with death 
and there seemed to be nothing of 
dread or fear in her mind. 


Wwe SHE WAS ALMOST SIX tomb- 
stones and the cemetery came 
up for more specific questioning. The 
family was visiting in Charleston, 
South Carolina. With other tourists 


THE DRAMA OF THE TOMB 


The breath of Spring, a gentle breeze 
Was stirring in the Olive trees; 
The Lord of Life would now reveal 
Through death comes life; one can’t conceal 
The drama right before our eyes 
Which greets us with each glad sunrise— 
The Son of God will burst the tomb 
Of stone or clay where He has room. 

—GERTRUDE THOMPSON MILLER 

From her recent book, Aeolian Harps 
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and friends, they went into old St. 
Philips Church where the cemetery 
is on the adjoining lot. In the course 
of conversations there she asked what 
that was and was told that was where 
dead people were buried. 

The following day she was riding 
along the highway with her father 
and mother when suddenly she said, 
“Mother, they told me in Charleston 
that they put dead people under the 
ground in that place by the church 
we went to see. Do they, Mother?” 


“Well,” said Mother, “not exactly. 
They only put the bodies in which 
the people lived. The real person goes 
to heaven.” 

Then, trying to suggest some kind 
of analogy, the mother went on to 
explain that we live in these bodies 
of ours while we live here on earth, 
but when we go to heaven to be with 


_ God, we don’t need them any more. 


“It is something like moving out of 


- our house,” said the mother. “The 
| walls and the roof and floor of the 
_ house are there, but with no people 


and furniture in it, the house is of 
little use.” Since the family had re- 
cently moved, that experience helped 
her understanding of the analogy. 


Realizing its weakness as an analogy, 
however, the mother added, “Of 
course, it isn’t just like that. We 
really can’t say just exactly what it 
is like.” 

Childlike, she had to translate that 
idea into her own words and pictures. 
In a moment she said, “I know what 
it’s like. It’s like an orange, cut around 
so you can eat it like a grapefruit and 
then put it back together. The skin 
is still there but the good is all gone.” 
She seemed satisfied then at least for 


| atime and the subject was dropped. 


oo. MONTHS LATER another 
question let the mother know 
that a child’s mind is constantly grow- 
ing and stretching in a natural way 
toward deeper understanding of spirit- 
ual truth. Riding in the car another 
day, singing a verse of “Tell Me the 
Stories of Jesus,” she suddenly said 
with a definite note of anticipation, 
Mother, when we get to heaven will 
we really be able to see God?” 
When her mother said yes to that, 
her next question was, “Will He be 
dressed like a king or a prince?” 


“Well,” said her mother, “I’m sure 
It will be even more gorgeous and 
beautiful a sight than a king or a 
prince. We don’t know what God 


will look like. Since God doesn’t have 
a body like ours, He will not be 
dressed like the pictures we see of 
kings. But the Bible tells us heaven is 
beautiful—more beautiful than any- 
thing we can imagine and we are con- 
tent to wait and see. 

“God wants us to live happily here 
loving Him and others and doing 
what He wants us to help Him do 
until He is ready for us to go to 
heaven. Then we will know.” 

With the little practical turn of 
mind she usually manifests, the child 
concluded, “Yes, that’s right, ’cause 
once you go to heaven you stay. You 
don’t come back.” 

Needless to say, this mother—like 


other mothers of little folks—is aware 
of the need for wisdom far beyond 
her own in trying to help little minds 
which seem to be reaching for clearer 
knowledge and understanding of this 
fundamental truth of our Christian 
faith, 

We must meet their questions with 
frankness and faith, remembering al- 
ways that in these things of supernal 
moment we are all children in God’s 
sight. Our best knowledge and under- 
standing of the right answers are as 
seeing in a glass darkly. But we and 
our children have the key to a right 
understanding of heavenly things: it 
is, after all, to have the mind and the 
simple trust of a little child. END 





So Let Us Pray 





“He is not here... He is risen” 
“All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth.” 
“God specializes in things thought impossible, 
And He can do what no other power can do.” 


Let Us Pray For— 


jk AN AWARENESS OF THE PERSON and power of our Risen, Living, Pres- 


ent Lord. 


3k NEWNESS OF LIFE FoR you and all the people of His Church through 


Christ Jesus our risen Lord. 


3k THE LOVE, PRAYERS, AND GIFTS of the Christians of every denomina- 
tion that the suffering peoples of the world be released from want 
and anxiety and released to live with a sense of mission and sur- 


rounded by love. 


je THE WISDOM, WINSOMENESS, AND WITNESS of the faculty, students, 
and alumni of the Assembly’s Training School whose lives are 
dedicated to serve Christ and His Church; the interest, prayers 
and support of the people of the Church for this Assembly-wide 
school for the training of her lay leaders. 


ye STUDENTS AND FACULTY of Christian colleges around the world, your 
young people, the youth from your church, the youth from other 
countries seeking training in the schools of our country, the 
Christian youth of the world studying in Christian colleges and 
universities now preparing to be Christian leaders in every area 
of life for the world of tomorrow. 


jk A LARGER PLACE GIVEN TO CHRISTIAN LITERATURE in the homes of our 
Church that it be permitted to inform and influence for Chris- 
tian development the thought life and activities of the people of 


all age levels in our homes. 


je THE WITNESS OF EVERY CHRISTIAN which is shown through our works, 
our words, and our wills and may proclaim Christ risen, present, 


and reigning. 


“May the glad dawn of Easter morn 
Bring God’s power to you.” 














“Until recently the majority of our college and university students 
were in church-related and other private colleges and universities. 
Within the last few decades the balance has changed so that now 
the greater number are in tax-supported institutions,” says John R. 
Cunningham. In view of this trend, SURVEY believes all Presby- 


terian parents should read this message. 


WHY the Christian College? 


John R. Cunningham has been 
president of Davidson College since 
1941. His years as a local pastor, 
a seminary president, and modera- 
tor of the General Assembly (1947- 
48) aptly fitted him to write an 
important chapter in the new book, 
Church and Campus, written for 
our Church’s 1956 year of em- 
Phasis. These are excerpts from 
Chapter 4 of that book. 


By JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM 


President, Davidson College 


DUCATION UPON A CHRISTIAN BASIS is central, not peripheral, in 
the life of our nation and of the Church. True, evangelism 
is the first task of the Church, but that task is not finished 

until those who acknowledge Christ as Saviour are taught and 
matured in the meaning of Christian faith and character. Other- 
wise the Church is loaded with “babes” who are neither mature 
nor serviceable. 

There must be growth in Christian character, insight, purpose, 
power, if there is to be an adequate, intelligent leadership for the 
winning of the world to Christ. Likewise, as a young person’s 
knowledge of the material world around him enlarges through 
education, so too should his knowledge and understanding of 
spiritual values expand and deepen. 

These two functions merge in the total program of the church 
college. 

When we think of education in the United States we are think- 
ing about big business. In less than fifteen years from now, the 
college population is expected to be double what it was in 1950. 
How much of this increase will become the burden of church 
schools? 

Until recently the majority of our college and university stu- 
dents were in church-related and other private colleges and uni- 
versities. Within the last few decades the balance has changed so 
that now the greater number are in tax-supported institutions. 
But even with the increased enrollment in state-supported col- 
leges, a significantly large proportion of our young people still 
seek their education in church colleges. Certainly these church 
colleges must be prepared to handle an increasing number of the 
young folk who will seek higher education. 

When church members are close to the institutions which look 
to them for support, there is a more personal understanding of 
college or seminary needs and opportunities. 











TT PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, early in 
our nation’s history, identified it- 
self in a special way with education. 
It insisted upon an educated ministry. 
Near the Presbyterian church there 
usually stood the school; and not in- 
frequently the minister was also the 
teacher. The word “parson” was de- 
rived from the word “person,” as he 
called originally because of his super- 
ior education and leadership. 

These small institutions, thus in- 
spired, permitted the impact of strong, 
cultured, well-educated personalities 
upon generations of young men who 
in turn became the leaders in our na- 
tion’s early history. 

In a material way, the increasing 
number of college graduates has con- 
tributed to greater productive power 
within the nation. Since church col- 
leges have educated many of these men 
they have had a share in this produc- 
tive capacity. 

Particularly, the church college may 
justly be said to furnish a considerable 
majority of church leadership. A 
Davidson College statement recently 
showed that one half of the Presby- 
terian ministers in North Carolina, and 
approximately one fourth of those in 


the General Assembly, are her alumni. 
Other church colleges have likewise 
proved training grounds for church 
leaders. 

Among the laity of the Church a 
disproportionate number of the de- 
voted and intelligent leaders are found 
to be products of the church colleges. 
The late William Allen White, a 
great editor, held that the Church’s 
future rested squarely upon its ability 
to produce an able, constructive lead- 
ership. He stated: 

If Christianity is to survive it must 
survive in the environment made by 
Christian leaders. . . . Unless those who 
believe in a Christian civilization are will- 
ing to sacrifice their good, hard-earned 
cash to educate Christian leaders, they 
will find in a few generations that their 
dream has vanished. . . . If the American 
churchmen fail to support the kind of 
colleges that turn out Christian leaders, 
American life under another leadership 
soon will close the churches. 

Furthermore, the church college has 
set a standard in quality for education, 
both private and public. Not infre- 
quently our leaders in tax-supported 
institutions refer to the dependence 
they feel upon the private liberal arts 
colleges, including church colleges, in 





Business looks 


Evidence that liberal arts train- 
ing, especially at a small church- 
related college, is an open door to 
leadership is cited by Robert E. 
Wilson, chairman of the board of 
the Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana) when he said: “A recent 
study of 33,500 business executives 
shows that 88 per cent had college 
backgrounds, and 71 per cent of 
them came from independent, priv- 
ately supported colleges . . . that 
have chiefly fostered general or 
‘liberal arts’ education. 

“The record of the liberal arts 
colleges is a proud one indeed. A 
recent study of our leading scien- 
tists reveals that most of them be- 
gan their studies in liberal arts col- 
leges before going on to larger 
universities for graduate work, An- 
other survey shows that the great 
majority of American scholars— 
meaning those with doctoral de- 
grees—received their initial school- 
ing in the same kind of college. In 
recent issues of Who’s Who in 
America there are proportionately 
three times as many graduates of 
small liberal arts colleges as there 





to Liberal Arts 


are alumni of the larger universi- 
ties. 

“And when you study the leader- 
ship of our religious and community 
service organizations, the prepon- 
derance of college-trained men and 
women is overwhelming. They are 
not only socially conscious, but are 
willing and able to do something 
about it.” 

The National City bank of New 
York reports a study made of the 
executives of the roo largest U. S. 
manufacturing corporations. Over 
75 per cent of these executives were 
college trained and the greatest 
number of them had been trained 
in the liberal arts! 

A sampling by the Placement 
Bureau of Northwestern University 
showed recently that liberal arts 
graduates have a lower starting 
salary than do engineering and 
commerce graduates, but at the 
end of five years of employment, 
their average salary was greater 
than either of the other groups, in- 
dicating that liberal arts majors had 
advanced more rapidly toward the 
top. 
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setting the pace for education. In mog 
of these institutions there is freedom 
for experimentation. There is the priv- 
ilege of selecting the student body, and 
the opportunity for infusing Christian 
character into the whole process, 

Within the last few years there has 
been a veritable chorus of expressions 
from the great industries in America 
indicating their confidence in these 
independent church-related colleges 
and showing their desire to employ 
their graduates for places of respon- 
sibility and leadership. 

And finally, the church college js 
constantly making its broad, deep im. 
pact upon the strength of our nation 
as a whole. A recent survey of the 
Presbyterian colleges of North Caro- 
lina contains this statement: 


The church-related colleges fills an ex- | 
tremely influential position in a world | 


which is hungry for life’s highest spiritual 
values. It is in the church-related college 
that these values are interpreted and 
cultivated. In them all the traditions and 
rich heritages of the Christian faith can 
be readily stressed. While it is not proper 
to say that the recognition of such values 
is limited to the Church’s program of 
education, yet its institutions have in a 
unique way the responsibility for the 
fostering of the great spiritual ideals that 
Christian people have cherished. In a 
church-related college the study of re- 
ligion may furnish the unity needed for 
a complete educational program. 

In listing the contributions that 
Presbyterian colleges have made, it 
would be unfortunate if we left the 
impression that we are belittling the 
Christian quality of the work being 
done in the state colleges and private 
non-church colleges and universities. 
Far from it. It is heartening to see a 
swelling tide of Christian leadership 
emerging from our state colleges. 
Faculty members and students alike, 
in great numbers, consecrate them- 
selves to Christian ways of life in 
these colleges. 


ype QUESTION IS SOMETIMES ASKED, 
even by members of the Presby- 
terian Church, “How is the Christian 
college different?” Certainly we must 
not lose sight of the fact that the basic 
purpose of the Christian college, like 
that of the tax-supported institution, 
is education. Dr. Samuel R. Spencer, 
Jr.. Dean of Students at Davidson, 
wrote: 

Training the minds of young men and 
women is the primary function of the 
Christian college, as of any college. This 
by no means implies that the church col- 
leges ignores such important areas 4 
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character, physical education, and social 
adjustment. On the contrary, it willingly 
accepts responsibility in these areas. The 
fact remains, however, that if the church 
college cannot offer training equivalent 
to that of the secular college on the same 
academic level, it has no justification for 
existence as an educational institution. 

We will not in our enthusiasm for 
the church college give the impression 
that these institutions have, in the past 
or present, succeeded in achieving 
those standards of excellence, either 
in education or in character training, 
which are idealized and expected by 
the Church and by the public at large. 

I would say in complete frankness 
to our ministers and church officers 
and parents that the colleges can never 
reach their ideal in building Christian 
character, in creating a vital honor 
system, in preventing drinking and 
gambling, until the leaders of the 
Church and the parents of our stu- 
dents support us by their example. 

It is a tough assignment to sit in the 
chair when the executive committee 
of the faculty is dismissing a young 
man for a mild case of drinking on 
the campus, and to hear him say with 
all sincerity, “I have done nothing 
here that I do not do regularly with 
my parents in my home.” 

This is not to excuse the college 
from its responsibility, but it is to 
plead for the consistency of the of- 
ficers and members of the Church in 
their example and daily practice. 

And yet, when all these qualifying 
statements are made about the Chris- 
tian life of the church college, there is 
a difference; and perhaps a statement 
of these differences, real and potential, 
is in order, 

To begin with, members of the 
boards of trustees of our institutions 
are Christian men and women. They 
are representatives of the Church. 
They are aware of the ideals and pur- 
poses of these colleges. It is their 
responsibility, therefore, to formulate 
policies and provide administrators 
and leaders who can and will see that 
these ideals are realized. 

Furthermore, the administrations 
and faculties of these colleges are 
chosen with due reference to their 
Christian faith and character. The 
church college is not only permitted 
but ls even obligated to inquire closely 
into the faith and life of its teachers. 
Undoubtedly the most distinctive fea- 
ture of the church-related college is 
Its choice of faculty members. 

Another difference is the usual basis 
of teaching. In the state college, teach- 


ing generally starts with knowledge of 
the subject matter. While the teacher 
himself may be an ardent Christian, 
he is likely to confine himself mostly 
to the area of information and knowl- 
edge, even though he may recognize 


that behind such a subject is the will - 


of God at work in the world. He 
works day by day in a setting which 
must acknowledge the doctrine of 


separation of church and state. 

On the other hand, the teacher in 
the church college is at liberty to 
approach all subject matter on the 
basis of the revelation of God and its 
meaning, under God, to the individual 
and to the world. 

‘It is fair to say that there is a sense 
of Christian vocation which the 
teacher in the Christian (See page 40) 


Our Presbyterian Colleges 











King College 


Kune COLLEGE was founded in 1867 by Holston Pres- 
bytery as a means of supplying education to young men in the 
vicinity of Bristol. Since organization of the Synod of Appalachia 
in 1915, King College has been under the control of that Synod, 
with all of its trustees elected by the Synod. 

Throughout its history King College has been remarkable for 
the high percentage of its graduates going into the Presbyterian 
ministry; more than 31 out of every 100 graduates. From 1912 to 
1922 four of the moderators of the General Assembly were alumni 
of King College. With the closing of Synod’s college for women in 
1931, King College became coeducational. 

This is a four-year liberal arts college, fully accredited. As the 
number of applicants has increased in recent years, the college has 
been unable to accommodate all who apply, and thus has been 
forced into a selective policy which has given it a student body of 
unusually high ability. 

The enrollment is 250, with approximately 80 per cent in resi- 
dence. Housing facilities have not been increased since 1940, though 
the enrollment has grown perhaps as much as 20 per cent and the 
number in residence is now much higher. 

Endowment of the College is $1,260,000, the plant $590,000. Ratio 
of faculty to students is one to fourteen. 

The unique function of King College today is in providing for 
a limited number of students a liberal arts program characterized 
by simplicity and thoroughness. Fees are modest and scholarship 
help and student work are prominent features. 
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1. First step in Presbyterian Guidance Program occurs in the local church. Here a Senior class at Harvey Browne Memorial Church, St. Mat- 
thews, Ky., is introduced to the Vocational Guidance Kit. Left to right: Brad Broecker, Jim Tichenor, Diane Cornett, Tom McGloshen, Fred 
Welther (standing), Frank Ogle, Sam Whittaker, Janet Welther, Eddie Dengg, Skip Young, Richard Young. 


Presbyterian Guidance Program 





2. James H. Grant, vocational aide for First Church, 3. They’re off to the Guidance Center at Southwestern at Memphis for tests and 

Richmond, Va., discusses “kit’’ material with J. H. Grant counseling! Left to right: Harry Lawson Jr., Kris Patrick, and Judy Sawyer, with 

Jr. and R. Garnett Hall Jr. Kits are available from their “chauffeurs,” Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lawson. All hail from Westminster 
Presbyterian Bookstores. Church, Nashville. 
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4, Second phase of program is visit to the Guidance Center. Through 
interviews and appropriately selected tests, counselor-psychologists pro- 
vide scientific vocational and educational guidance. Here Tommy Crump- 
ton takes a music test at center located at Centre College, Danville, Ky. 
Dr. LeRoy W. Ullrich is director. 


Over 1,000 local churches feeding thousands of young 
people into seven Presbyterian Guidance Centers—this is the 
Presbyterian Guidance Program! 

Based on the Biblical truth that a Christian can serve God 
directly through his lifework, the Presbyterian Guidance 
Program is designed to do three things: 


@ Teach young Presbyterians to relate their lifework, 
and preparation for it, to their commitment to Christ— 
whether their vocations be religious or secular; 


@ Train them to plan more wisely for vocational deci- 
sions; 


@ Direct them to the best technical help available in the 
field of vocational and educational guidance. 

No sooner had the program been started than its directors 
realized that this three-fold task could not possibly be ac- 
complished in a day or two by a visit to a testing center. 
Therefore, the program was divided into two phases: the 
local church phase involving reading and direction from a 
vocational aide; and the visit to a Presbyterian Guidance 
Center where testing and counseling are done by trained 
psychologists. 

On these pages young people from various churches demon- 
strate how the Program works. The local church initiates 
the process, the Center gives the tests, and the local church 
helps with the follow-up. If your church would like to par- 
ticipate in the Program, it should contact Dallas H. Smith, 
director, Department of Christian Vocation, Box 1176, Rich- 
mond 9, Va. 




































5. On returning home, young people are eager to share 
new-found knowledge with others. Steve Eitelman tells 
Young People’s Class at Tabb Street Church, Petersburg, 
Va., about the center at Hampden-Sydney College. So en- 
thusiastic was this church that it included a substantial gift 
to the center in its 1956 budget. 





6. Richard Raddin of Lakeside Presbyterian Church, Rich- 
mond, follows up on suggestions made at the center by 
visiting his school library and taking out books which will 
help develop his special interests. With him is Lakeside 
Church's vocational aide, William Crockett. 


7. Student eagerly discusses with his pastor the results of 
the tests and his decision about a lifework. Billy H. Wade 
Jr. is shown with Rev. Howard M. Wilson of Tinkling Spring 
Church, Fishersville, Va., whose article on next page tells 
how the Presbyterian Guidance Program started. 














Vocational Guidance, with 
Emphasis on Christian 


AN IDEA TAKES LEGS 


and Marches 


By HOWARD McK. WILSON 


Fishersville, Virginia 


66 HERE IS A DISTINCTION be- 
: tween vocational guidance 
done by the Church, center- 
ing in Christ, and vocational guidance 
done by a Christian in a state institu- 
tion.” The speaker was a psychologist 
employed in a state institution to do 
vocational counseling. “I have dreamed 
of the day,” he said, “when the 
Church will see the value of this work 
and use scientific methods to aid the 
young person in knowing himself as 
he strives to find his vocation in the 
light of God’s will. For all worth- 
while vocations can be Christian. This 
work could be one of the evangelizing 
agencies of the Church.” 

It was the summer of 1948 when 
this idea was popping up in a number 
of places in Christendom. If it’s true 
that “ideas have legs,” this one was 
soon walking! From the beginning 
the Presbyterian Guidance Program 
in the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
focused on this idea. 

Listening to this Methodist lay- 
man’s idea was the chairman of Pres- 
bytery’s Committee of Religious Edu- 
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cation. He had been asked by his com- 
mittee members to get information 
on vocational guidance available for 
presbytery’s youth. One member had 
initiated the request after getting the 
idea at a Montreat conference; an- 
other had faced a young couple’s 
question in a Youth Conference, “Can 
you tell us in what work we can best 
serve God and our church?” Still an- 
other had served as a chaplain and 
had observed an efficient placement 
program, the heart of which was a 
simple form of vocational analysis. 

In this search, the committeemen 
had received little encouragement to 
send the presbytery’s youth for guid- 
ance, but had been fascinated by a 
Christian psychologist’s dream. 


Wu LEXINGTON PRESBYTERY Was 
exploring this new idea, Provi- 
dence intervened in the person of 
Miss Lillian Pennell. Handicapped 
from a car wreck, she was entering 
the field of vocational guidance as an 
understudy to the psychologist at 
nearby Woodrow Wilson Rehabilita- 
tion Center, Fistersville, Va. 

“Can you lielp me find young peo- 


ple who wish vocational counseling?” 
Miss Pennell telephoned Lexington 
Presbytery’s committee chairman, 
“Maybe I can help them and, in turn, 
they could become my counselees as 
I train under the supervision of an in- 
structor.” 

“Find them” said the chairman, 
“We are seeking just such help for 
the young people of our presbytery.” 

Only days later, Lexington Presby- 
tery adopted the following recom- 
mendation: 


That presbytery institute a Voca- 
tional Guidance Service temporarily 
in co-operation with the Woodrow 
Wilson Rehabilitation Center. That 
we recognize Miss Lillian Pennell, 
now serving at Woodrow Wilson, 
as our representative looking toward 
further development of this service 
which would possibly require a di- 
rector of Vocational Guidance in the 
future. 


This work was done on a free 
trainee basis of experimentation for 
a seven-month period. During that 
time presbytery representatives sought 
help widely from authorities in the 
field of guidance, with a view to es- 
tablishing a permanent program. 

Encouragement from guidance 
workers and the enthusiasm with 
which the service was received led 
Lexington Presbytery to set up a per- 
manent “Vocational Guidance Serv- 
ice,” with Miss Pennell as director, 
beginning May 1, 1949. So far as is 
known, this was the first service of 


this kind ever provided by any 
Church. 


ee NEXT STEP came quickly. At 
the General Assembly meeting at 
Montreat, North Carolina, in 1949, 4 
Lexington Presbytery Commissioner 
was serving on the Standing Com- 
mittee on Religious Education. Late 
one night those responsible were 
working out recommendations for the 
transfer of Christian Higher Educa- 
tion from Louisville, Kentucky, to 
the new Board of Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

“This is all fine,” said the Lexing- 
ton Presbytery Commissioner, “ex- 
cept for an omission. In view of the 
explorations in guidance work that 
have been made (the Louisville office 
under Dr. Wade H. Boggs had also 
done some exploring) this transfer 
should authorize further study of the 
matter.” 


“Say that again!” (See page 59) 
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Dr. Balmer Kelly, professor of Biblical Theology, instructs a class at Union Theological Seminary, Richmond. 


4,720 Man-Years 
for the Lord 


By C. ELLIS NELSON 


Austin Theological Seminary 
Austin, Texas 

AST YEAR OUR FOUR SEMINARIES 

turned over to the Church 4,720 

“Man-Years” of service for the 
Lord. It could be the equivalent of 
4,720 men serving one year, or one 
man serving 4,720 years. In actuality 
it was 118 men who are expected to 
serve about 4o years each. This illus- 
trates the major task of our seminaries 
—the sending of a steady stream of 
well-prepared, consecrated men into 
our churches and mission fields to 
preach and teach the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

Seminaries, like the Church, are in 
existence to serve the Lord. For this 
reason seminaries develop the spiritual 
life and devotion of a student as well 
as his mind. Today it takes mind and 
heart to see the church on the corner 
with all of its faults and weaknesses 
as the bride of Christ. 


Heart is necessary to live with peo- 
ple in their trials, temptations, and 
sorrows, and yet keep oneself and 
others pointed toward God and the 
grace He offers in Christ. Mind is 
necessary to help the minister under- 
stand God’s revelation in the past and 
His will for the present and future. 

Our Church leaders are called 
ministers because they are called to 
be servants in Christ’s name. Advance 
education is required not to exalt the 
intellectual life, but to use the mind 
for deeper understanding of God’s 
purpose. Although the way of salva- 
tion is simple and clear, the complete 
interpretation of the Bible and the 
application of its message for our day 
is a complex task—more than enough 
to challenge the finest effort of the 
best young men in the Church. 

Unless a group of well-trained, 
consecrated men is sent into our 
churches and mission fields each year, 
we will loose our sense of spiritual 


direction and stumble about unable to 
do the work our Lord wants us to do. 

Today our problem is further com- 
plicated because the South is becom- 
ing urbanized, and large cities have 
tended to produce large churches, 
Furthermore, the duties of the minis- 
ter as the preacher, pastor, counselor, 
educator, and presbyter are becoming 
so complex that it is necessary to have 
areas of specialization within the pro- 
fessional leadership of the Church. 
Some ministers, for example, cannot 
even attend all the meetings held in 
their churches. 

To meet these specialized needs 
there is a growing demand for full- 
time, trained lay people, particularly 
men and women who will teach in 
church kindergartens, direct Christian 
educational work, minister to students 
on college campuses and lead in many 
other church-sponsored activities. The 
General Assembly’s Training School 
in Richmond, and more recently some 
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President Kraemer leads chapel service in Virginia Hall, 
with Dr. James Sydnor at the chapel organ. 























Field work is a part of each student’s program. Here an ATSer 
helps children at Highland Park Community Bible School. @ Six 
members of last year’s graduating class who have gone out to 
serve the Church are Margaret Rigg, art editor of Motive magazine; 
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More opportunities exist for laymen in the field of Chris- 
tian Education than in any other area of our Church’s work— 
here or abroad, states Charles E. S. Kraemer in asking local 
churches to observe April 8 as Assembly’s Training School 
Day. 

For it is at the General Assembly’s Training School in 
Richmond that young people are prepared for service to our 
Church as directors of Christian Education, directors of 
adult work, youth work, children’s work and week-day pro- 
grams, Also they may train to become Bible teachers and 
supervisors of schools of religion. 

Information about the Training School’s course of study 
may be obtained from the Registrar, 3400 Brook Road, Rich- 
mond 9, Va. 





James Copeland, associate minister; Louise Pendergast, DCE; 
Charlotte Reeves, DCE-secretary; Chai Lee, religious worker in 
Korea; Miriam Dunson, short-term worker in Korea. 
































of our seminaries, have programs de- 
signed particularly for the training of 
full-time professional lay leadership 
in the Church both at home and 
abroad. As this movement expands our 
Church is going to be better able to 
serve all the needs of our people. 


QO" WORLD IS MOVING SO FAST, dis- 
coveries come so frequently, so- 
ciety gets so interrelated, and our 
knowledge of people and things ex- 
pands so ‘rapidly that professional peo- 
ple today can never stop learning. 
Accountants, medical doctors, law- 
vers, and ministers all must keep up 
or lose effectiveness in their work. 
The seminaries realize this condition, 
and now all of our seminaries sponsor 
lecture weeks in which ministers and 
other church workers from the area 
gather for intellectual and spiritual 
stimulation. 

Several of our seminaries offer grad- 
uate work for ministers who want 
further preparation to improve their 
ministry. These opportunities for con- 
tinual training are invaluable to the 
Church, for when new methods 
evangelism, counseling or some other 
important area of the minister’s work 
are developed, they can be quickly 


transmitted to many of the active 








Theological school 
enrolment up 7.7% 


WASHINGTON, D. c.—Enrol- 
ment of men and women in 
the nation’s theological schools 
shows an increase of 7.7 per 
cent, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion S. M. Brownell reported. 
There are 30,965 theological stu- 
dents enrolled now as compared 
with 28,760 at the same time in 
1954. 

Male students showed a gain 
of 8.9 per cent; women students 
an increase of 3.1 per cent. 

Total enrolment in all U. 
colleges and universities was 
more than 3,000,000 for the first 
time in history. 











ministers of our Church through the 
continuing educational program of our 
seminaries. 

But the seminaries and the General 
Assembly’s Training School do not 
stand alone: they are part of the 
Church. They cannot do their best 
work unless the members of the 
Church understand that helping these 
institutions with their task is an im- 
portant way they can serve the Lord. 








Four specific, practical things might 
be done by any church member to 
improve the quality and quantity of 
our theological education: 

1. Pray for these schools. To do 
this properly you must know some- 
thing about the seminary owned and 
supported by the synod in which you 
live, and about the General Assembly’s 
Training School, which is owned and 
supported by our denomination. Send 
for a catalog from the seminary in 
your geographical area and from the 
Training School; find out who the 
professors are and what is being 
taught. Look over the list of students 
found in the back of the catalog, and 
with this information you will be able 
to pray naturally and sincerely for the 
institution and its work. 

2. Encourage the best young peo- 
ple in your church to consider full- 
time church vocations. Many young 
people hesitate to go into church 
vocations because they do not under- 
stand what would be required of 
them. You can help at this point, for 
you not only can talk over the matter 
with the young people you see in your 
church, but you can refer them to the 
vocational aide in your church and to 
the Presbyterian Guidance Center in 
your synod for (See page 60) 








lt Works in 


San Francisco 


By MARYLYN LEE 


[ere at Trinity 
Presbyterian Church in San Francisco, 
Calif., has doubled during the past 
four weeks. 

Comments from the congregation 
include: “Wish we could have ser- 
mons like that more often,” or “The 
minister has certainly cleared up a 
lot of things for me,” or “The friend 
I brought with me is going to join the 
church.” 

Rev. Benjamin N. Adams is not 
“drawing them in” with spectacular 
movies or “big-name” preachers; he is 
merely teaching the Bible in a seven- 
week “Know Your Bible” series. 

He uses a huge chart and has the 
congregation take notes. If some peo- 
ple have forgotten to bring paper, he 
tells them to use the visitors’ cards 
and pencils at the back of the pews. 

In the first sermon, “Time’s Great 
Divide,” he drew two straight lines 
across a blank sheet. He then presented 
in chronological order the whole 
scope of important events from Adam 
to the present day. The second line 
was the time from Abraham to Christ, 
or the period covered by the Old 
Testament. 

The second lecture on “The Full- 
ness of Time” was a resume of the 
New Testament. 

In the third sermon, “The Fourfold 
Portrait,” Mr. Adams listed the four 
different portrayals of Jesus which are 
painted in the four Gospels. The last 
four weeks are devoted to Matthew, 
and he has instructed his congregation 
to read one chapter a day or seven 
chapters each week. 

The elders were worried that ser- 
mons of this type were too much like 
a Sunday school class. However, Mr. 
Adams is proving that an effective 
way to wake up the “Sunday sleepers,” 
bring old members back, and interest 
prospective members in church is to 
teach the Bible! 





What Gods 


By J. FORD FORSYTH 


HE CRY OF A BABY disturbed the 

morning service. The congrega- 

tion twisted slightly to see who 
had been bold enough to bring a 
child to the service. From his vantage 
point in the pulpit the minister didn’t 
have to do any twisting. When the 
minister and the congregation looked, 
they saw a child of a few months be- 
ing patted by a somewhat embarrassed 
father. The minister saw something 
else, too. 

A few weeks earlier a back column 
in the newspaper had carried a notice 
of separation, The mother had filed 
suit for divorce, feeling family life 
was no longer bearable. Within a few 
days she decided she had acted hastily 
and impulsively and had sought the 
help of the minister. 

She had written her former hus- 
band, hoping for reconciliation, but 
no word had come. One Sunday the 
father had come to church alone. 
Today mother and father were sitting 
together, with their child. 

Conflicting loyalties and desires lay 
at the bottom of the difficulties, as so 
often is the case. The mother wanted 
independence, some freedom from 
household duties which seemed op- 
pressive. She wanted to work again. 

The husband wanted his wife in the 
home. He dreamed of the day he 
could have his own farm and chafed 
because it seemed impossible to make 
the necessary savings out of his in- 


Do You: 


come. He resented the grocery bill 
and the hospital bill. 

The inevitable problems in such a 
situation caused disagreement and 
bitter words. The mother wanted 
friendly outings. The father wanted 
to stay at home evenings to save his 
money and rest from a hard day’s 
labor. 


| see THE MINISTER, in sym- 
pathy with the congregation, 
wished parents of small children 
would make use of the facilities of- 
fered in the church nursery. This 
morning he was happier to have that 
baby present than any other member 
of the congregation! Sermon, anthem, 
prayers—everything could well be 
discarded if only that mother and 
father and baby could be made com- 
fortable together in the presence of 
God. 

He saw a family beginning to sort 
out its loyalties and to find the gods 
or God it served. 

After awhile the baby went to sleep 
—in the father’s arms! The congrega- 
tion forgot his presence. The min- 
ister prayed hard that somehow these 
two parents would that day choose 
whom they would serve, and_ that 
each would say “as for me and my 
house, we will serve the Lord.” 

In family life our loyalties are made 
evident and are tested hour by hour 
and day by day. Most of us have an 
array of household gods. We may 
not, like some of our Oriental friends, 














Serve? 


have images which we set upon a 
shelf to worship, but the images, the 
gods are there, and our service of 
them is real. They vary from family 
to family and from time to time even 
in the Christian home. 


T WAS BREAKFAST TIME. Mother and 
Father were a little late with 

preparations because they had enter- 
tained a church group the previous 
evening and had slept late. The chil- 
dren had stayed awake a little longer 
than usual because they wanted to see 
and hear “the people.” They were 
tired, too. ‘ 

John was trying clumsily to make 
his bed. Somehow the spread just 
wouldn’t go in the right place and he 
was mad at it. Mary had been called 
to practice on the piano, but it was 
more fun to look around the room. 

Little Allan had been persuaded to 
put all his toys in a box under the 
kitchen shelf before the company 
came. Now morning was here and he 
was digging them all out again. They 
were strewn across the floor. 

The call to breakfast was given, 
loudly and abruptly. John came down 
without his shoes on. Mary was de- 
manding that she be allowed to skip 
practice that morning because she 
wanted to play with her friends. Al- 
lan, immersed in toys, didn’t hear the 
call. Mother yelled. Father yelled. 
Breakfast was a time of tension. 

Family worship usually followed 
breakfast. As Father went to get the 





American Gls and their families attend Easter sunrise service at Naples Bay, Italy, with 
Mount Vesuvius in background. 


Bible and devotional book Allan 
spilled his milk and Father stopped in 
his tracks to deliver a_ spanking. 
Amidst the howls, worship was aban- 
doned. 

Mother suggested, as a rescue op- 
eration, that all might help in clean- 
ing up. 

Frayed tempers were smoothed in 
common labor and smiles began to 
come. Then, although the father was 
late in departing for the office, the 
family sat down again and shared a 
reading and a prayer. They aban- 
doned the god of discord and found 
the God of harmony. 


o 

W: CAN sO EASILY confuse the 
child’s mind about the gods we 
serve. Jack’s family has a real sense of 
loyalty to the church, taking part in 
its activities and supporting its be- 
nevolences. Jack had come up proudly 
on Children’s Day to receive his pro- 
motion certificate into the junior high 
department and to be commended 
also for his perfect attendance record. 
But when autumn came around, 
Jack’s perfect attendance was shat- 
tered. Increasingly he and his father 
were doing things together and find- 
ing great pleasure in one another’s 
company. They planned a skating 
rink for the neighborhood, Several 


families joined in clearing a vacant 
lot. and leveling it. They didn’t man- 
age to get it flooded on Saturday, but 
Sunday morning was crisp and cold, 
so Jack stayed home from church 
school to help his father and the 
neighbors flood the rink. 

The next week end Jack went on a 
hunting trip with his father and 
missed church school again. Noticing 
his absence, his teacher called and 
asked why he hadn’t been at class. 
“’'m doing things with Dad now!” 
was the reply. 


Jack had a new god. 
What gods do you serve? 


The First Commandment is surely 
a commandment for the home: “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me.” 
As Christian parents we must re- 
member the nature of the God we 
seek to serve. He is a God who sets 
a plumbline in our midst and requires 
us to make decisions. He is a God of 
righteousness who asks that His chil- 
dren be righteous too. He is a God of 
infinite patience, forgiveness, and love. 

Let us live so that our children will 
give answer: “As for me and my 
house, we will serve the Lord.” 


Reprinted from Children’s Religion, May 1954. 
Copyright: The Children’s Press. Used by per- 
mission. 
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Service with a Capital S 


in a Revolutionary World 


By PAUL B. FREELAND 


Secretary, Overseas Relief and Interchurch Aid 


S WE CONSIDER THE 1956 World 
Mission theme—‘“The Christian 
Mission in a_ Revolutionary 

World’’— it is well to remember the 
opportunities open to each one of us 
in Christian service to needy and suf- 
fering humanity in this revolutionary 
world. 

Revolutions leave victims in their 
wake. Human beings left stranded by 
the storms of unrest, war, economic 
and political upheaval; people who 
have been impoverished even below 
their normal standard of misery, em- 
bittered and dispossessed, bewildered 
by what has happened to them, yet 
somehow holding on with the grim 
determination to exist. 

In America we know nothing of 
this from personal experience, but as 
Christians we are concerned and want 
to share our abundant spiritual and 
material blessings with the “have nots” 
of the world. 

It is not as difficult to do as you 
might think. Our Church has the fa- 
cilities to do relief work through the 
Department of Overseas Relief and 
Inter-Church Aid of the Board of 
World Missions. And you are en- 
couraged to make use of it. Its opera- 
tional expense is held to a minimum, 
and by co-operating with Church 
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“House of the Open Doors” near big 
refugee camp in Berlin welcomes East 
Zone Refugees. @ Woman washing 
clothes in tent camp near Saida, 
Lebanon. @ One of Church World 
Service projects is weaving school in 
Puson, Korea. @ Rescuing Indian chil- 
dren from flood. 


World Service and the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, it is able to carry on 
a comprehensive, world-wide ministry 
of Christian service and witness. 


ACH YEAR THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
has, in effect, said to the Board 
of World Missions, “You must take 
an Easter offering for alleviating hu- 
man suffering and need, and whatever 
comes in is not to be used for regular 
budgeted relief work, it is for the 
urgent emergencies for which no 
funds would otherwise be available.” 
Again on April 1 the Easter offer- 
ing will be taken in churches through- 
out the Assembly, and I hope the re- 
sponse will be generous. So many 
unfortunate people are depending on 
it for food, clothing, a new hope in 
life, and for spiritual undergirding. 
Before going on to give some spe- 
cific needs, let me say a word about 
two important principles which guide 
our Christian service, One is the prin- 
ciple of self-help. Every encourage- 
ment is given—often in the form of a 
loan or a grant-in-aid—to help those 
in need to help themselves. Also to 
qualify for relief, a person’s need is 
the only thing taken into considera- 
tion; race, creed, or politics do not 
apply. Mercy operates on the princi- 
ple of brotherhood in the name of 
Christ. 


OMING NOW TO SOME SAMPLES of 

Christian service, let’s look first 
at the refugees. Perhaps someone is 
already saying, “I thought there were 
no more refugees. It’s ten years since 
the war was over.” What war? The 
war in Europe and the Pacific? Yes, 
that was over in 1945, but there are 
still countless thousands of refugees 
suffering in its aftermath. 

Other wars since then have left 
tragic quotas of refugees: the Arab- 
Israel War, the war in Korea, the war 
in Indo-China, besides guerilla war- 
fare in Greece, Malaya, the Mau Mau 
in Kenya, and so on. 

And don’t forget the Cold War and 
the situations behind the Iron Curtain 
and the Bamboo Curtain, which are 
forcing an average of 500 people a 
day to flee to freedom through Berlin 


and Hong Kong, an island of refuge 
for untold thousands from Red China. 

The refugee problem has _ been 
called the “largest single issue of our 
time.” It is estimated that there can- 
not be less than 30 million refugees in 
the world today, 

Among these are groups in special 
need or danger—in kuropean refugee 
camps, in the Near East, in China. 
And among those in the worst plight 
are the aged, the sick, the handi- 
capped, whose numbers grow as the 
years pass and once active and healthy 
refugees are added to their number. 

The resettlement of refugees in the 
U. S. has gained momentum, as as- 
surances for eligible persons are re- 
ceived and forwarded by Migration 
Services of Church World Service. 
On the overseas side, the World 
Council of Churches’ Division of 
Inter-Church Aid and Service to 
Refugees continues to aid uprooted 
people in Europe and Asia. 

In 1955 more than 10,000 refugees 
were assisted to migrate, a figure 
which is expected to be larger in 1956. 
This service is costly and time-con- 
suming, but because the churches are 
operating in this field, funds from 
governments and intergovernmental 
agencies, such as the U. S. Escapee 
Program, are available which quad- 
ruple the value of our contributions 
to the World Council of Churches. 


Wu WELFARE ASSISTANCE, coun- 
seling, and spiritual care are 
given to those who migrate and those 
who are resettled in countries of first 
asylum, these ministries are most des- 
perately needed by the unfortunate 
refugees who remain behind in camps, 
not knowing what the future holds. 

Pastors are supported, provision is 
made for places of worship, and 
refugee churches are helped in their 
ministry to their own people. As far 
as possible churches in countries of 
reception endeavor to relate migrants 
to the church life of their new home- 
lands. 

Counseling services, help in finding 
housing, employment, medical atten- 
tion, and legal aid, and assistance in 
distributing large quantities of food 
and clothing donated by the churches 
are all an integral part of the work 
of the refugee service of the World 
Council of Churches. 

Emergencies of other kinds arise 
without warning. Earthquakes, floods, 
droughts, or fires (See page 54) 
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Miss Ikegawa and Miss Ishigami. 


YOUTH 
IN 


JAPAN 


Contest Winners 


and 


By JO ANNE HEIZER 


“BETTY STEWART 


Kochi, Japan 


AVE YOU EVER HAD TO STRUCGLE 

over an English composition? 

Well, imagine how much more 
difficult it would be to write one in 
a language not your own! That’s just 
what one class of Senior girls here at 
Seiwa High School in Japan has done! 
They wrote a composition in Japa- 
nese and then translated it into E ng- 
lish. 


And not only that! After their 
compositions were corrected, they 
practiced and practiced, and then 


took part in an English-speaking con- 
test. They were so scared and excited 
that we could almost hear their hearts 
beating. Even though they spoke with 
a trace of their native Japanese accent, 
and also with a clearly discernible 
Southern accent picked up from their 
English teachers, we could under- 
stand every speech. 

Two of their compositions were so 
good that they are here reproduced. 
They will indicate something of what 
the Church’s prayers, interest, and 
money are accomplishing in Japan in 
the lives of some of the Kochi High 
School girls. 


ww ww 
TAMAE ISHIGAMI, an eighteen- 
year-old senior, writes about the 
school’s morning chapel: 
“Our school day begins with morn- 
ing chapel. When the 8:40 bell rings, 
we, carrying our Bibles and hymn- 
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books, go to the chapel. When I was 
a first and second-year student this 
chapel was used as a Home Eco- 
nomics room, It was big and dusty. 
No matter how often we cleaned it, 
we were not satisfied. But now the 
appearance of this room has changed 
completely and in every respect it 
seems like a place which was made 
for worship. 

“It is Mr. Hashimoto who speaks to 
us today. Usually in the front of the 
room there is a blackboard. However, 
Mr. Hashimoto seems to like nothing 
about the room as it usually is, be- 
cause today there is no blackboard. 

“After we sing a hymn, we read the 
Bible responsively. Sometimes a stu- 
dent forgets and reads too far, but 
we are better about that now than we 
used to be. 

“The twenty minutes of chapel pass 
in a twinkling. But it is a most pre- 
cious time for us, because it is chapel 
which is the mainspring of our work. 

“One day, a friend of mine who 
attends Kochi church said to me, ‘I 
envy the girls who go to your school.’ 
She told me that for her school was 
a battlefield of preparing for entrance 
examinations and existentialism. 

“We are completely accustomed to 
chapel now, but when we know 
friends who want to have worship at 
their schools but cannot, we realize 
how happy and thankful we should 
be for this privilege. 

“While walking down the hall I 
thought, ‘How I wish my friend could 
have heard the talk this morning!’ ” 


KIOYOKO IKEGAWA, a seven- 
teen- -year-old senior and a very fine 
young C hristian, writes, about ‘What 
I Believe.’ Miss Ikegawa plans to enter 
college soon and wants to become a 
nurse in order to work at the new 
Mission hospital in Osaka. She writes: 

“Again this year beautiful fall has 
come. We are often asked, ‘Which of 
the four seasons do you like best?’ | 
like the fall, for it is then that the sky 
is bluest and there are many kinds 
of delicious fruits on the trees. 

“This year fall is not the same as 


usual. It is not any change in the 
beauty of nature. Rather the feeling 


in our hearts is different, because our 
graduation is near at hand. This 
graduation will truly open for us the 
door of life and will surely lead to 
many difficulties and disappointments, 
for this is a bitter world in which we 
live. To make matters worse we will 
be facing an economic deadlock. 

“Have we anything with which we 
can win out over these hardships and 
difficult times? During these three 
years at this school we have been 
studying many subjects which are 
supposed to teach us how to build a 
better society. But what we _ have 
learned from our many subjects will 
probably never settle the many prob- 
lems of this world. 

“In addition to these subjects, we 
have also been studying the Bible. We 
have learned that the power of God is 
so great that He controls all of nature. 
The Bible teaches us that God cre- 
ated the world and each one of us His 
own glory, and that we must believe 
in His Son Jesus Christ. I have be- 
lieved the Bible and also believed in 
Christ now for two years. 

“After I became a Christian, my 
life became very difficult, Once my 
father became very ill. During that 
time I was saved from much unrest 
and sorrow only through my faith in 
Christ and the love of my “Christian 
friends. In this way my life became 
filled with blessing, I no longer had 
doubts, and my heart was filled w ith 
peace, 

“But when graduation came so near 
and I faced so many problems, I 
sometimes felt as though I had no 
faith any longer. For the first time, 
I came to have doubts about my faith. 
Then I saw myself even as the people 
of Israel whom God freed from 
slavery in Egypt, who believed God's 
promise that He would take them to 
His promised land. (See page 56) 
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YOUNG MEXICAN SAYS WORK CAMP’S 
BIGGEST GIFT: 


new understanding 


qT 


By ARTURO ALVAREZ 


Student from Mexico attending Tex.-Mex. 
Institute, Kingsville, Texas 


THINK THAT THE WORK CAMP held 

last summer in Lake Tequesqui- 

tengo, Mexico, exerted an impor- 
tant influence on every member of 
the camp and on the churches of both 
countries—the United States and 
Mexico. 

We accomplished many things but 
to me the most important accomplish- 
ment was the development of mutual 
understanding between the two groups 
that formed this camp, a Mexican 
group and an American group. I think 
most of the group would agree with 
me. 

When I was invited to attend this 
camp, I thought our only purpose was 
to do some hard work. I did not know 
the whole purpose of the camp, per- 
haps because I never had attended one 
before. Our first day, early in the 
morning, we began our first job— 
putting tile over the roof to keep the 
house dry and safe from rain. 

After breakfast, we determined 
what was needed to improve the place 
where we were living, so it would 
serve for camps and retreats held by 
groups of the Church in Mexico. We 
needed first to dig a hole to throw 
the trash in, to arrange a volley-ball 
court, to build a small wall, and pre- 
pare the meals, of course! 


QO" SCHEDULE was fairly well ar- 
ranged. We would “work for 
about an hour early in the morning, 
have breakfast and a short worship 
service led by some member of the 
group. Then we would go back to 
work for a few hours, and go swim- 
ming afterwards. 

After dinner we would take a siesta 
and then return to our work for 
another two or three hours in the 
afternoon. Swimming was followed by 


supper, and when everybody was 
ready, we had another short worship 
service followed by a discussion led 
by someone from the group. 

The discussions were based on the 
Sermon on the Mount. Our Mexican 
director would translate the discus- 
sions for both groups. Later I helped 
in the translation. 

Some members of the Mexican 
group were not very interested in 
these discussions, maybe because our 
study book was in English and we 
never bothered to translate the les- 
sons. But later they changed their 
attitude. We all were particularly 
interested in some discussions about 
American and Mexican relationships 
between boys and girls. One of the 
outstanding discussions was about 
dancing. The opposite way of think- 
ing was very noticeable on both sides. 


OQ WEEK ENDS WE WOULD GO out 
touring some interesting places 
and visiting some churches, where we 
attended services on Sundays. We 
traveled most of the time in a small 
truck, all seventeen of us well packed 
in, most of the time in the rain. 

This time of joy and fellowship 
lasted for five weeks, and I am sure 
that these five weeks influenced very 
much every member of the group. We 
went through a spiritual experience 
which I think most of us had not had 
before. 

The site was very appropriate for 
the work camp. Far in the distance, 
two beautiful volcanos, covered with 
snow, could be seen very clearly. One 
of them appeared like a_ sleeping 
woman, the other like her guardian 
watching over her all the time. In 
front of us we had the beautiful, shiny 
lake, surrounded by green hills and 
mountains. At night, as we gathered 
for our worship and as we prayed 
silently, we could feel so close to the 
presence of God in that noiseless 


place; nothing could be heard but the 
chirping of the crickets and the whis- 
tling of the wind. 

The work also had a good meaning 
to all of us, The picture of both boys 
and girls picking, shoveling, and push- 
ing wheelbarrows full of dirt—which 
would make us feel as strong as bull- 
dozers (in slow motion)—a smile on 
every face, showed the fellowship we 
were developing. 


HEN THE CAMP WAS OVER I had 
learned many things, and from 
what some of the Mexicans told me, 
I believe we agreed on many of our 
opinions about Christian people in the 
United States. We gained new ideas 
about American people and customs. 
Also our Mexican group had an 
opportunity to present some of the 
problems existing among young peo- 
ple in Mexico and to listen to some 
suggestions from people who might 
have different ideas for solving those 
problems. 

It was a good chance for everybody 
to see how far we could carry God’s 
commandment, “Love your neighbor 
as yourself.” People from most parts 
of the United States and from the 
south of Mexico met at this camp; 
it surely was a good group to watch. 

When we went out visiting some 
churches nearby, it was obvious how 
some people enjoyed seeing a group 
like this, Mexicans and Americans. 
Others were rather amazed. Every 
church we visited received a good im- 
pression of Christian attitude and good 
fellowship among the whole group. 
Those churches were witnesses of the 
work and the results of this camp. 

And on the last day, there we all 
were, sitting around the table celebrat- 
ing the Lord’s Supper, as the twelve 
apostles did, with the presence of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in the middle of the 
group sharing His love with us. It was 
a wonderful experience! END 
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SATURDAY MORNING— 





High Light of the Weck! 


By JOEL B. WHITTEN, JR. 


Knox Presbyterian Church 
Norfolk, Virginia 


66 ATURDAY MORNING Alt 
we Are you kidding?” 

This is a frequent reaction 
when people hear that a group of 
young men come to our church to 
pray—yes, at 6:45 on Saturday morn- 
ing. 

But you should hear the men them- 
selves tell about it! One construction 
engineer says: “I have found joy, 
peace, humility, love, and fellowship 
with God in Christ such as I have 
never known before. I have found 
new life with Christ.” 


6:45? 


This is one of several prayer groups 
in Knox Church that has been a 
major means of bringing new spirit 
and life into a static and staid situa- 
tion. 

As a young salesman said, “We are 
seeking and we are finding.” And 
when that happens to people, the 
church is truly being used by the 
Lord. Knox Church is being used by 
Him because the prayer groups give 
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God a chance to get into the situation. 
They provide a means, a channel, 
through which the Holy Spirit may 
enter into the local church and its 
work. 

Evidence of this is seen first in the 
personal spiritual growth of the indi- 
viduals in the prayer groups. One of 
our Naval officers states, “Since at- 
tending the group, prayer has taken 
on new meaning. Never before in my 
life has God seemed so close, or prayer 
so much like it is being heard.” Or as 
a skilled technician reports “The 
prayer group has given me a feeling 
of being close to God and a feeling 
that He is constantly with me.” 

On Tuesday morning the Women’s 
Prayer Group meets. Here again the 
results have been inspiring. In the 
words of a housewife: “I have gained 
a deeper faith and a deeper love for 
God, a better understanding of prayer, 
and more patience in waiting for an- 
swered prayer. Our prayer group has 
smoothed out my daily life and re- 
lationship, as my own private prayers 
had not done before.” Said another, 
“It has been a definite physical benefit 
for me.” 


Yes, we might sum it up in the words 
of one of our young men who works in a 
department store, “It is a powerful source 
of spiritual growth.” 


N” ONLY DO PRAYER GROUPS make 
an invaluable contribution to the 
individual development of those within 
the groups. The spiritual power re- 
leased through them reaches out into 
all areas of the work of the church. 

For example, their value to the pro- 
gram of Christian education in the 
church is unlimited. They unite wor- 
ship and study into a meaningful ex- 
perience that is related to life as it 
must be lived every day. 

One of our groups is studying the 
Book of Galatians by the “Depth 
Bible Study Method.” They relate the 
meaning of the Scripture to their own 
thinking and living. Another group 
is currently studying Andrew Mur- 
ray’s “With Christ in the School 
Prayer.” Here as individuals they are 
enlarging and developing their under- 
standing and practice of prayer as It 
relates to their own lives. 

As one busy mother has put it, “The 
prayer group has helped me guide my 
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“This is the first time in my life I have sat down with a bunch of men and talked about 


Jesus as naturally as you would talk about football or politics. I think it’s wonderful!” 


thoughts, I pray with more intelli- 
gence instead of just struggling on 
with words.” 

Also, they are realizing and utilizing 
the spiritual power that comes through 
a group met in prayer, love, harmony, 
joy, honesty, and sincerity. This 

ywer is used every week by each of 
these groups for the members and 
friends of the church and in behalf 
of events and organizations in the 
church, the community, and_ the 
world. 

Another contribution is in the field 
of leadership education. Effective lay 
leadership comes from these groups. 
Individuals who share in these rich 
spiritual experiences not only become 
willing to serve, but become qualified 
as well. ‘ 

One young man who had come to 
two or three meetings of our luncheon 
prayer group for men which meets in 
a downtown cafeteria on Fridays, 
finally spoke up for the first time. He 
said, “This is absolutely amazing. This 
is the first time in my life that I have 
ever sat down with a bunch of men 
like you and talked about Jesus as 
naturally as you would talk about 
football or politics—I think it’s won- 
derful!” 

From that moment of awakening, 
he has developed into an excellent 
Sunday school teacher, a leader in 
men’s work, and has been elected a 
deacon—all in the space of a year. 

People whose lives are spiritually 
deepened welcome opportunities for 
leadership training so they can serve 
more effectively. 


| eee GROUPS IN THE CHURCH are 
also a powerful impetus to evange- 
lism. As the prayer groups grow, they 
not only “rekindle the spiritual glow 
in the lusterless lives of many who are 
already church members, but they also 
reach out to attract those who are not 
in the Christian fellowship,” as Harvey 
Seifert has so well testified. Not only 
do the members in the group develop 
enough religion to share, but when 
they undergird the work of the 
Fishermen’s Club, an organization 
which seeks to reach the unchurched, 
it creates a powerful combination. 

In our church, which is located in 


an older residential area from which 
people are moving out into suburban 
developments, 27 per cent of the 
membership of 772 has been added in 
the last two years, that is, since the 
prayer groups have been in existence. 

In the field of stewardship, the 
amount of money pledged for all 
causes for this current year is 340 per 
cent above that of two years ago. Cer- 
tainly the prayer groups have been a 
prime factor in creating an atmosphere 
where men and women are expressing 
their love and loyalty to Christ and 
His Church in such a progressive way. 

More intangible, perhaps, and yet 
truly more real, is a sense of fellow- 
ship that is created in and by such 
groups. Not “fellowship” in the sense 
of socializing, but a deep feeling of 
support and security that comes in 
knowing that there are others who 
care—really care. 

One of our men who doesn’t mind 
saying that he had been “pretty far 
into the far country,” has found a re- 
demptive fellowship in our breakfast 
meeting. Recently when twins were 
born into his family quite prema- 
turely, it appeared that one was not 
sufficiently developed to live. He tele- 
phoned the news to another member 
of the group and asked that he call 
the others to pray for her, 

They prayed separately and as a 
group, and this week he told me, “My 
family and I consider that the inter- 
cessory prayer of the Men’s Prayer 
Group helped save the life of our pre- 
mature daughter, for the doctors ad- 
mitted they had done all that medical 
science could do. We know now the 
power of consecrated prayer.” 





— THE MOST HELPFUL THING 
that has been done to bring our 
scattered city parish to an early 
church type of fellowship is our 
monthly Wednesday evening District 
Prayer Groups. Our congregation is 
divided into fourteen geographical 
districts with approximately the same 
number of families in each area. The 
lay leaders of each district arrange for 
their own meetings in the homes. This 
means that on that evening, we have 
fourteen groups all over the city. 


This has met with a great response, 
for it enables many to have part in 
the prayer group experience who can- 
not come to one of the groups which 
meets each week. An additional bene- 
fit is that our people come to know 
one another better in this type of New 
Testament church meeting than in the 
larger congregational services. 

Here in Norfolk, we also have a 
Presbyterian Minister’s Prayer Group 
which meets for a sandwich-and-cof- 
fee lunch each Thursday. This half- 
hour gives us a chance to visit and 
discuss the things for which we want 
to pray. This is followed by an hour 
of prayer; silent, guided, vocal, and 
spontaneous. 

We who endeavor to shepherd 
others use this group for our own 
needs; we receive strong support in 
prayer for «ur own lives and for 
situations ard people in our various 
churches. Many answer. d prayers are 
reported in this meeting. As one of 
our members said, “It is a great source 
of inner peace and comfort, assistance 
and help in these times of stress.” 

Prayer groups are not organizations, 
they are organisms. Therefore they 
are not formed or developed along the 
conventional lines of organizations. 
There are no officers, no committees, 
there is no reading of the minutes, no 
parliamentary procedure. 

The spirit of love and loyalty that 
is developed in these groups is some- 
thing that is invisible, yet so real that 
the individuals who compose the 
groups make every effort to be pres- 
ent at a meeting. Thus there is no need 
for promotion, As one of our young 
men said, “For me, Saturday morning 
is the high light of the week. All week 
long I look forward to meeting with 
the prayer group.” 

How are such groups created? 
There are many ways. The minister 
may preach a series of sermons on 
prayer, then simply announce a time 
and place of meeting for those who 
would be interested in learning more 
about prayer. The Women of the 
Church may arrange and announce 
such a meeting. A few spiritually- 
minded men may invite others to join 
them for breakfast (See page 62) 
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Seoul 


Seminary 





_ Financial Objectives for 1956 include $5,000 for reconstruction of 
war-damaged buildings of Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Seoul, Korea. 
The largest Presbyterian seminary in the world, it has 580 students, both men 
and women, from all 27 presbyteries in the Korean Presbyterian Church. At 
present the seminary consists of two repaired buildings—a chapel and an ad- 
ministration building. Two war-damaged buildings house half the students. At 
least two more dormitories, a recitation building and a library are needed, along 
with sufficient endowment to qualify the school as a degree-conferring agency. 


The seminary bookstore is spread out on Shinto shrine ruins. @ The faculty includes North Americans as well as Koreans. 








Above: Students sit on backless benches during chapel service. air tight. @ Chapel services are held in this building. Seminary is 
Due to lack of heat they wear overcoats to class in winter. located on the ruins of an ancient Shinto Central Shrine. @ Read- 
Below: Classes are held in frame building which is not exactly ing room in the temporary library. 

















The Shoe Was 
on the Other Foot 


By MRS. CHARLES J. KNAPP 


Moultrie, 


Georgia 


HE SEMINARY STUDENT who serves 

a church during the summer 

months is supposed to gain min- 
isterial experience and return to the 
seminary greatly benefited. But, First 
Presbyterian Church of Moultrie, 
Georgia, found the shoe on the other 
foot in September 1955, when her 
young student pastor drove away to 
resume his studies at Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary. She realized that 
hers had been a remarkable experi- 
ence, and that the entire membership 
had been enriched by the ministry of 
Henry Lewis Smith, who had served 
three consecutive summers as assistant 
to the pastor, Rev. Robert L. Forbis 
Jr. 

Henry Lewis Smith, a graduate of 
Presbyterian College, is now a senior 
at Columbia. He is the son of the late 
William Clifford Smith, a Presbyterian 
minister, and Carrie Lewis Smith, 
director of the Colquitt County De- 
partment of Public Welfare. 


When Henry was presented to the 
Moultrie congregation, older mem- 
bers of the church looked at each 
other and whispered, “Isn’t he rather 
young?” 

He does look rather young! Per- 
haps that was the very reason the 
youth of the congregation flocked to 
his side. Each one was attracted to 
every service he conducted. But for 
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HENRY LEWIS SMITH 


that attraction, this article might not 
have been written. 

While the regular pastor struggled 
with a church building program, plus 
his regular ministerial duties, young 
Smith concentrated on building up 
the spiritual interests of the young 
people of the church, among whom 
was his own teen-age sister. By vari- 
ous means he bound them to the pro- 
grams which he outlined seasonly. 

He studied each child, then found 
some specific service each could 
render his church, no matter how 
timid or unpromising he might ap- 
pear. For instance, he organized the 
boys for such services as ushering on 
Sunday and W ednesday nights, plac- 
ing hymnals in the pews, arranging 
chairs, or singing in the junior choir. 

One boy was trusted with the re- 
sponsibility of opening the pulpit 
Bible, finding Henry’s Scripture 
chosen for the service, and placing 
the bookmark correctly at the speci- 
fied passage. An orphan boy was 
chosen by him to place Henry’s watch 
on the pulpit before church services, 
This boy felt a grave responsibility 
for this little honor and never missed 
a service. 

The young people enjoyed their 
church life, attendance increased, and 

vacation Bible school boomed. 

A partial summary of Henry 
Smith’s labors reveals: 

The organization of a Westminster 

Bible Class, made up of college 


te 





vacation, cadets from 


youth 
Hawthorne School of Aeronautics 


on 


near the city, and others, Coffee 
and doughnuts are served each 
Sunday by a friendly hostess. 


. Arrangement for cars and drivers 


to transport young people to visit 
Montreat, thus familiarizing them 
with the Church’s inspirational cen- 
ter and leaders. (in 1955 he was 
able to get his group housed in 
Georgia Cottage in this mountain 
retreat. ) 


. Organization of a Sunday evening 


interdenominational YOUTH-SING, 
held after Sunday evening services. 
Representatives from ten churches 
of the city participated and _ at- 
tendance averaged more than 100 
weekly. By holding the Sing in a 
different church each week, the 
youth had opportunities to learn 
the songs of other churches, and 
a splendid Christian fellowship de- 
veloped between them. 

Interested groups in reading Chris- 
tian literature by lending books 
from his personal ‘library. These in- 
cluded missionary biography, Bible 
handbooks, fiction, stories of mis- 
sionary activity, doctrine, and de- 
votionals. 


. Led high school youth to practice 


leadership in their church, by read- 
ing the Scripture lesson to the con- 
gregation, leading in prayer, and 
conducting midweek prayer meet- 
ing programs. (See page 61) 
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Hymn of the Month 


0 ONE WOULD CHOOSE the Kidron Valley 
as the site of an Easter sunrise service or the 
birthplace of one of our most joyous Easter 
hymns. It is a barren wasteland and its very name 
suggests gloominess. 

‘A traveler followi ing the valley, or wadi, as it 
cuts south and then southeast from Jerusalem to 
the Dead Sea, would come, after several hours of 
riding, upon two great ribs of limestone. High 
on the western wall, clinging like a bird’s nest 
500 feet above the canyon floor, is the monastery 
of Mar Saba. In this desolate place John of 
Damascus wrote the exultant lines of our Easter 
hymn. 

‘No one in Damascus who knew John as the 
son of the chief financial advisor to the Caliph 
Abd-el-Melik would have expected him to spend 
the last 4o years of his life in this bleak place. He 
was born to wealth and luxury. Upon the death 
of his father, he became chief counselor to the 
Caliph. His was a life of power and influence, for 
the Caliph was the civil ruler of the Moham- 
medan world as well as the “Pope” or supreme 
spiritual leader. 


boon however, was a Christian. When he be- 
came engaged in controversy and was per- 
secuted for his faith, he grew weary of the strug- 
gles of the world. He sold all of his property, 
gave his money to the poor, and withdrew to 
Mar Saba. Here he became the greatest Christian 
scholar of his day. 

He fostered the development of Greek hym- 
nody and perfected the classical form of the 
Greek hymn which is called the Canon. His 
most famous Canon, called “The Golden Canon” 
or the “Queen of Canons,” is considered the finest 
example of Greek sacred poetry. It is from this 
Canon that “The Day of Resurrection” is tran- 
lated. 

No one would expect to find new. songs writ- 
ten in Sackville College, England. This was not 


really a college. It was a home for old men. New 
songs were not expected there. Moreover, the 
28-year-old Anglican minister who was appointed 
warden of Sackville in 1846 could not be ex- 
pected to have much inspiration for song on £ 28 
a year (about $140). His duties were few, how- 
ever, and his interest in church history and an- 
cient manuscripts was great. 

John Mason Neale filled his study with these 
manuscripts and through his translations of Latin 
and Greek hymns he gave to English hymnody 
the rich devotional literature of the earlier Chris- 
tian centuries. 


_ 1820 the doors of the Anglican Church 

were closed to hymnody. Psalmody was the 
only prescribed song. When Archbishop Vernon 
Harcourt approved the ninth edition of Thomas 
Cotterill’s, “Selection of Psalms and Hymns,” the 
day of Anglican hymnody dawned. Now there 
was a need for songs for the various days of the 
Christian Year. Churchmen took the lead in writ- 
ing and translating hymns to fill this need. Dr. 
Neale was the greatest of the translators. 

John of Damascus at Mar Saba in the wilder- 
ness of Judea and John Mason Neale at Sackville 
College, East Grinstead, England, sang of the 
glorious resurrection in physical circumstances 
under which no one would expect a song. The 
resurrection of Christ transformed the darkness 
and despair of the Passion days into the light and 
joy of Easter morning, and the fact of the resur- 
rection transforms the lives of Christians in all 
ages and in all circumstances of life. 

It is this transformation that gives this song 
new life in our hearts and voices it in triumphant 
tones through our lips. Let this be no tremulous 
song on Easter 1956. Let it be joyous, triumphant, 
vibrant with the spiritual vitality of victory that 
is ours through Christ Jesus our risen Lord. 


—HUBERT V. TAYLOR 
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Opportunities: 1938-1956 


By WALTER B. PASSIGLIA 
Ybor City Presbyterian Church 
Tampa, Florida 

IN 1935 THE PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT of 
the Ybor City Presbyterian Mission 
consisted of one small church build- 
ing that could accommodate 100 in 
the chapel and classroom in the base- 


ment of the church. Before six months 
had passed it was impossible to pro- 
vide sufficient classrooms for the Sun- 
day school. So crowded were we in 
those days that we had most of the 
classes in the yard and some in the 
manse, too. 

You can imagine our great joy 
when, in 1938, we were chosen to 
share in the Birthday Offering for 





Playground at Ybor City Presbyterian Mission was made 


possible by assistance from Board of Church Extension. 
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that year. Our share was $10,000 and 
with that amount, plus some addi- 
tional help from the Board of Church 
Extension and gifts from churches in 
Tampa and elsewhere, we were able 
to build our present educational build- 
ing. This splendid structure, with a 
300-seat auditorium and _ fourteen 
classrooms and a kitchen, was finally 
completed in 1940, at a total cost of 
$13,780. 

What a boon it proved to be to our 
work! Now we had classrooms for 
our ever-growing Sunday school and 
an auditorium where we could have 
a full-time community center pro- 
gram! 

Today another great door is opened 
to us in the West Tampa area, where 
hundreds of families are moving in 
every day. This West Tampa com- 
munity is just another Ybor City— 
teeming with children of Spanish, 
Italian, and Cuban parents, most of 
whom do not attend Sunday school 
because there is not a church in this 
whole community. 

What an opportunity for our 
Church to go into this new Latin 
colony and win these friends for 
Christ! The 1956 Birthday Offering 
will make this possible. Already plans 
are in the making that will be trans- 
lated into a sanctuary and a com- 
munity center that will serve the 
spirtual needs of thousands. 

The expansion program of the Ybor 
City Mission and Community Center 
is an opportunity that we cannot 
overlook. 
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2. Lab Schools 


Lena Went to 
Lab School 


By GLADYS DILLARD 


San Antonio, Texas 


NO, SHE WOULD NOT BE TAGGED with 
a certain age group. As Presbytery 
director, she wanted to know about 
all phases of the Sunday school, But 
—Lena went to a lab school, and 
now at the mention of Lena Clausell’s 
name students who have attended her 
laboratory classes recall her deep 
understanding of the WNursery-age 
child and how skillfully she guided 
the children toward good adjustments 
in the Nursery class. They will re- 
member, too, how much she helped 
her student teachers and will be grate- 
ful for her leadership. 

Lena’s deep understanding of the 
Nursery child and Nursery work has 
dev eloped as she has developed. When 
she began her work as director of 
Christian education in Central Texas 
Presbytery, she firmly insisted that 
she was not going to specialize in any 
particular field. 

From the beginning, however, she 
was constantly asked to help in the 
area of Nursery work. Since it was a 
comparatively new field for her, she 
read all the materials she could find. 
Still considering training inadequate 
with this group, she enrolled the first 
summer in a Nursery Lab Class at 
Mo-Ranch, Kerrville, Texas, and the 
first day, much to her dismay, she 





Lena Clausell guides a group in creative activities. 


was asked to help in the session. 

“Believe me,” she said, ‘I had a 
difficult time learning all the songs 
and guiding the little children, but my 
teacher was patient. She continued to 
be patient with all of her student 
teachers during the entire school.” 

This first lab school served to spark 
Lena’s interest in and desire for more 
knowledge of Nursery work. She ob- 
served other good teachers, she stud- 
ied, and taught classes at leadership 
schools. And when she was invited to 
teach her first lab class she had be- 
come so fascinated with this age child 
that she gladly accepted the invita- 
tion. 

Since her first lab class at Mo- 
Ranch in 1950 she has taught in a 
number of lab schools in Texas and at 
Montreat Summer School for Leaders. 

She continues to study and grow. 
Each time she opens a magazine her 
eyes are drawn to pictures which 
might be suitable for sessions with 
Nursery children. Books for this age 
attract her beyond her spending ca- 
pacity she confides. 

One teacher writes: “Lena Clau- 
sell is thoroughly familiar with her 
subject and has unusual ability for 
imparting her knowledge in a most 
attractive and dynamic fashion. Yet 
with all this she is down-to-earth and 
does not give the impression that she 


is an authority on the subject. She 
has the ability to establish rapport 
with little children rather quickly and, 
most wonderful of all, she knows just 
what to do with the little criers.” 

Another teacher writes: “It was a 
real privilege to work with Lena at 
Montreat this past summer. I learned 
so much from her. She has so much 
information at her fingertips. In my 
opinion, she is one of the best.” 

Lena says a laboratory school is, 
“Actually putting into practice a sug- 
gested procedure as found in our cur- 
riculum. Instead of just talking about 
teaching children how to sing, how to 
lead them in moments of worship, 
and how to tell a story, teachers actu- 
ally have the opportunity to observe 
children in experiences in these areas 
and learn how to guide them in these 
experiences.” 

“I would never have understood 
Nursery work,” says Lena, “if I had 
not seen it in action at a laboratory 
school. I had read books, and I had 
tried to plan with teachers, but I had 
to see it in action before I could get 
a vision of it. And when I saw what 
could actually take place, things really 
began to happen.” 

Things did begin to happen for 
Lena as a result of lab school, and for 
many others who have come under 
her guidance in lab classes. END 
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Bonnell’s book on future life 
recommended for laymen 


HEAVEN AND HELL 
by John Southerland Bonnell. 
Abingdon Press. 62 pages, $1. 

This little book contains five ad- 
dresses on the future life which the 
minister of Fifth Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church in New York City made 
in his church or on the air (he speaks 
regularly on a nationwide broadcast 
sponsored by the National Council of 
Churches). 

The topics are as follows: Is Death 
a Blind Alley or an Open Road; 
A Modern Christian’s Concept of 
Heaven; A Modern Christian’s Con- 
cept of Hell; Is Recognition Possible 
After Death?; The Resurrection of 
Christ. 

Death is, of course, a blind alley, 
and “it is our relationship with God 
in Christ through which we enter 
upon eternal life.” Heaven has been 
described in symbols but today this 
symbolism no ‘longer attracts; yet in 
rejecting symbols we do not neces- 
sarily deny its reality. While we 
“must be satisfied to leave the details 
of that life hidden in the mind of 
God,” yet we can be assured that 
“personal identity survives the experi- 
ence of death.” 

“The old concept of hell has lost 
its power to frighten people,” but 
“Humanity can never get rid of hell 
by simply wishing it out of existence.’ 
“Hell has its commencement in the 
here and now” and “in its essence is 
final separation from God, from the 
society of our loved ones, from the 
fellowship of the redeemed.” 

Recognition is possible after death: 
at the Transfiguration our Lord spoke 
to Moses and Elijah, men who had 
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been dead for centuries; and at his 
martyrdom Stephen saw “the heavens 
opened, and the Son of man standing 
on the right hand of God.” The risen 
Christ changed the mood of his dis- 
ciples from defeat to hope, and 
this day the most convincing evidence 
for the resurrection of Christ is men 
and women whose lives bear witness 
to his living reality.” 

The above quotations contain the 
essence of the book and will give the 
reader some idea of its message. The 
material is based on Scripture, handled 
with reason, and has the advantage of 
being clearly and simply stated. The 
book is a positive expression of our 
faith concerning the “last things” and 
is recommended especially for laymen. 

—JOHN A. REDHEAD, JR. 


REDISCOVERING THE 
CHURCH 
by George Laird Hunt. Associa- 
tion Press, 178 pages, $3. 
This book adds to the growing list 
of excellent studies of the nature of 
the Church. While written in a simple 
and clear style, it is nevertheless pro- 
found both in theme and treatment. 
It well deserves the attention of all 
ministers and laymen who are con- 
cerned for a fresh and relevant under- 
standing of the Church of Jesus Christ. 
For Dr. Hunt, the key word in 
understanding the Church is Com- 
munity, used in a theological rather 
than a geographical or sociological 
sense. Against the background of the 
contemporary search for true com- 
munity, the writer traces Biblical in- 
sights into the problem and the an- 
swer. 


The problem, 1e., the inability of 
man to find and enjoy true com- 
munity, grows out of his rebellion 
against God and his refusal to accept 
his true place in creation as a creature 
whose well-being depends upon his 
recognition and acceptance of God as 
sovereign. 

The answer, i.e., the finding of true 
community, lies in God’s redeemin 
activity in Jesus Christ, in whom God 
calls rebellious man into a new re- 
lationship to God, himself, and_ his 
neighbor. This, says the author, is 
the work of the Holy Spirit. 


“Community is not a creation that 
we make. Community is a gift, be- 
stowed on those who are called into 
it by the Holy Spirit.” He does not 
mean by this, however, that the 
Church is passive in extending this 
community. The Spirit witnesses to 
others through the members of the 
community. 

“Repentance is the first step toward 
community. The step after repentance 
is obedience.” And what does obe- 
dience mean in this context? It means 
“to love,” and this both leads and im- 
pells the community on its mission to 
the world. “The Christian community 
has a mission—to love the neighbor. 
It is, therefore, in obedience to this 
command that the Church serves the 
world in social action and in its mis- 
sionary outreach, These things are not 
primarily a matter of strategy or a 
technique for survival. They are pri- 
marily the fruit of obedience.” 


The whole study is quite Biblical 
in its orientation, which fact makes 
it more surprising to me that the au- 
thor has failed to draw heavily on the 
Ephesian letter, either directly or in- 
directly. Had he done so, his thesis 
would have been greatly strengthened. 
Nevertheless, this is a well-conceived 
and well-executed study. 

—VANCE BARRON 


STORIES FROM THE LIFE OF 
JESUS 
by April Ousler Armstrong. 
Garden City. 254 pp. $2.95. 
Adapted from Fulton Oursler’s 
“The Greatest Story Ever Told,” 
by his daughter. 


Says the writer, who had hoped to 
collaborate on the book with her late 
father: “I have tried in this book to 
do for children what my father did 
for adults, to make the life of Jesus 
truly the greatest story ever told.” 
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THE SCROLLS FROM THE 
DEAD SEA 
by Edmund Wilson. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 121 pp., $3.25. 


This book is an expanded reprint 
of a fascinating article which first ap- 
peared in the May 14, 1955, issue of 
the New Yorker. In journalistic style, 
the author, a literary critic and nov- 
elist, tells the story of the discovery 
of several hundred ancient manu- 
scripts in caves on the western side of 
the Dead Sea. These manuscripts, re- 
covered since 1947, include all or most 
of the books of the Old Testament 
and Apocrypha as well as a number 
of sectarian documents thought to 
have belonged to the Essenes. 

The significance of the book lies in 
the author’s preservation of some of 
the choice incidents surrounding the 
discovery and recognition of these 
scrolls. He records, for example, the 
reply of Dr. W. F. Albright to Dr. 
John C. Trever, acting director of 
the American School of Oriental Re- 
search in Jerusalem, upon receiving 
prints of columns of the Isaiah scroll 
in March 1948: “My heartiest con- 
gratulation on the greatest manuscript 
discovery of modern times! There is 
no doubt in my mind that the script 
is more archaic than that of the Nash 
Papyrus . . . I should prefer a date 
around 100 B.C. . . . What an abso- 
lutely incredible find! And there can 
happily not be the slightest doubt in 
the world about the genuineness of 
the manuscript.” (p. 18). 

The book contains valuable material 
about the life and beliefs of the Es- 
senes who lived in this desert cave 
region of Judea during the time of 
Christ. It is probable that the pious 
Essenes had some influence upon the 
Christian Church, just as did the 
Pharisees. But the suggestion that the 
Essene Community Center “is per- 
haps, more than Bethlehem or Naza- 
reth, the cradle of Christianity,” we 
must regard as unwarranted over- 
statement. (pp. 97-98). 

The book is also marred by sen- 
tences quite unacceptable to the con- 
servative Christian, e.g., “We can see 
clearly in the Bible how the Jewish 
God has been modulated from the 
savage and revengeful Jehovah, who 
is feared and propitiated in the Pen- 
tateuch, to the God of mercy and 
love who begins to be conceived by 
the later prophets.” (p. 96) 

_Equally unacceptable is the sugges- 
tion of Dupont-Sommer that the suf- 
fering servant of Isaiah 53 may pos- 


sibly be “the pious Master (of the 
Essene Community) who was mar- 
tyred by Aristobulus II.” (p. 91) 

While the book is for the most part 
delightful to read, any minister inter- 
ested in pursuing this subject will find 
a more satisfactory and up-to-date 
treatment of the Dead Sea scrolls in 
the September 1955 issue of the Jour- 
nal of Biblical Literature. 

—GEORGE A, ANDERSON 


THE SURE VICTORY 
by Madam Chiang Kai-Shek. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 45 pages, 
$1. 

Though reared by devout Christian 
parents, Madam Chiang Kai-Shek says 
that she was only a nominal Christian 
at the time of her marriage. In The 
Sure Victory she traces her slow and 
painful pilgrim’s progress from “one 
plateau of spiritual growth to an- 
other.” As a mature Christian on For- 
mosa, she organized a prayer group 
of five close friends. From that small 
beginning there flowed “manifesta- 
tions of power beyond ordinary 
hopes.” 

In depicting her own spiritual de- 
velopment, this remarkable woman, 
who embodies much of the best of 
both Eastern and Western cultures, 
describes that of the Generalissimo 
also. 

The book is short, not theological, 
not theoretical, but practical, and one 
that would stimulate and challenge 
the thoughtful Christian to a more de- 
dicated prayer life. 

—MRS. WILLIAM H. HOPPER 


THE HEART OF PETER 
MARSHALL’S FAITH 
Two Inspirational Messages by 
Peter Marshall. Fleming H. Re- 
vell Company, 46 pages, $1. 


From an earlier volume, two of 
Peter Marshall’s popular sermons, 
“The Grave in the Garden” and 
“Keepers of the Springs,” have been 
reprinted as the core of his belief and 
faith. Readers will find these messages 
in the previously published collection 
of sermons and prayers, Mr. Jones, 
Meet the Master. 

“The Grave in the Garden,” an 
Easter message, is based on the text, 
“If a man die, shall he live again,” and 
points up the reality of the Resurrec- 
tion and its glorious significance for 
all who follow the Christian way. 
Through colorful and poetic language, 


the reader or listener is led to the 
answer in the words of the risen 
Christ, “Because I live, ye shall live 
also.” And with the fact of immortal- 
ity established, the grave in the gar- 
den stands as the symbol of that which 
is the heart of the faith of all Chris- 
tian people. 

The other sermon concerns Chris- 
tian motherhood, It is Dr. Marshall’s 
belief that the task of bringing chil- 
dren and young people up in the 
Christian way rests upon the women 
who are keepers of the home. “If the 
home fails, the country is doomed. 
The breakdown of home life and in- 
fluence will mark the breakdown of 
the nation.” 

In arresting word pictures, Dr. 
Marshall makes a plea for godly 
womanhood, and a return to “old 
fashioned morality, decency, purity, 
and sweetness.” In the modern world, 
the only effective way of life is in 
high moral living and in. close touch 
with things of the spirit. Christian 
mothers are charged with the task of 
encouraging this. 

—FRANCES HOLLAND 


MASTERY 


by E. Stanley Jones. Abingdon 
Press, 364 pages, $1.75. 

At Pentecost a group of 120 ordi- 
nary people were mastered by the 
risen Christ moving into them in the 
Holy Spirit. From here they moved 
out to master and mold their circum- 
stances and their relationships into a 
miniature Kingdom of God. 

Such a mastery of life is still man’s 
greatest need today, and in this book 
of inspirational readings Dr. Jones 
gives the reader some guideposts. He 
makes it clear that the spiritual ability 
to overcome is the secret of life, with- 
out which joy and confidence give 
way to anxiety and tension. 

This book is for personal use—a 
page a day—but it may also be used 
for group study, or it may be read 
straight through, for there is one 
theme running through the whole. 


—MRS. WILLIAM TERRY 


LUTHER 


by Rudolf Thiel. Muhlenberg 
Press. 492 pp. $5. 

A unique work, written for the 
nonspecialist reader, presenting two 
fully developed viewpoints: Luther as 
seen by his enemies, and Luther as he 
himself experienced a reformation. 
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The Synod of 


SOUTH 


By ARTHUR M. MARTIN 


Executive Secretary 


In 1562, Admiral de Coligny, the 
most influential Protestant in France, 
sent out a band of immigrants, all of 
the Huguenot faith, under the leader- 
ship of Jean Ribault, to found a 
colony in the New World. In June 
of that year, Ribault came to a deep 
and spacious bay which he called Port 
Royal, which name it still bears. 

On what is now Parris Island, he 
built Charlesfort and established a set- 
tlement. Thus the Huguenots of 
France planted in South Carolina the 
first Presbyterian colony in America. 
This was forty-five years before the 
settlement of Virginia, and fifty-eight 
years before the landing of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth Rock. 

This colony did not last long, but 
it was a token of the thousands of 
Huguenot refugees who were to come 
to South Carolina a little over a cen- 
tury later, after the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. The site of this first 
colony is now marked by a granite 
column erected by the government of 
the United States. 

Presbyterianism along the coast be- 
gan shortly after the founding of 
Charleston, A group of Scots estab- 
lished Stuart Town on Port Royal 
Sound in 1683. This colony scattered. 

In Charleston, the Scottish Presby- 
terians combined with the English 
Independents to erect a meetinghouse 
in 1685, which later became the Cir- 
cular Congregational Church. In 1731, 
the Presbyterians withdrew from this 
joint enterprise and established the 
First (Scots) Presbyterian Church. 


Other groups of Congregationalists 
came into the colony to combine with 
and later become Presbyterians, as at 
Wappataw and Dorchester. 

The church which boasts the long- 
est history as a Presbyterian Church is 
the one on Edisto Island, which traces 
its beginnings back to 1690. Around 
1710, Rev. Archibald Stobo apparently 
founded and served a number of Pres- 
byterian churches in the Charleston 
area. The James Island and the Johns 
Island churches give that date as their 
beginning. 

Scotch-Irish migrations of the latter 
half of the eighteenth century mark 
the founding of Up-Country Presby- 
terianism. Old Waxhaw Church and 
Fishing Creek Church on_ opposite 
sides of the Catawba were founded in 
1755 and a flood of new churches 
came into being between then and 
1789 when the first General Assembly 
met and listed 43 Presbyterian con- 
gregations in South Carolina, exclu- 
sive of the churches in the Charleston 
area. 

The mingling of these three lines, 
French Huguenot, English Independ- 
ents, and Scotch-Irish Presbyterians 
produced great church leaders, such 
as Benjamin M. Palmer, James H. 
Thornwell, and John L. Girardeau. 

In the current FORWARD WITH CHRIST 
program, the eight presbyteries of the 
synod have gone over their goal and 
have received under their care 27 
young men to follow in the footsteps 
of these great ministers. 


INDUSTRIAL INVASION 
The greatest migration of all, how- 


i 


ever, has taken place in the last ten 
years, with the phenomenal industrial 
tC invasion of the South. While almost 

all the churches in the Synod have had 
wonderful growth, 48 new churches 





have been founded. The Synod has in- 
5 creased its membership by 25 per 
d cent and now numbers over 57,000 
y members. These 48 new churches total 
- over 6,000 members, 
n The most significant of these new 
s developments has been in the area of 
ir the Atomic Energy Commission’s Hy- ~~ 
drogen Plant. The original Aiken Cost of new building for Eastminster Church, Columbia, was $350,000. The eight-year- 
7 old congregation has 750 members. 


Church has grown from 200 to 700 
members, and other churches in the 
area have all had substantial growth. 
d In Aiken itself, First Church folk col- 


‘ 


e onized Grace Church in 1953, and 
“ the South Aiken Church was organ- 
- ized in 1955. 
d This last church grew out of the 
y ministry of the Presbyterian Trailer 
. Chapel, which was furnished by the 
. Assembly’s Board of Church Exten- 
in sion. The trailer chapel, with all its 
fine equipment, was inadequate, and 
S, when it was set in a lovely wooded 
- | section, the bungalow on each side 
ns had to be rented to accommodate the 
ch | crowds that came. 
1 The most outstandingly successful 
piece of church extension has been 
ST with the Eastminster Presbyterian 
ne Church in east Columbia, the state 
“ capital. Within seven years this church 
/ 


has grown from an enthusiastic colony 
ps to a thriving church of over 750 mem- 
bers, They quickly outgrew their 
original buildings, and have just com- 
pleted a beautiful church costing 








: " Twenty-two of the 34 young people from Thornwell Orphanage who are now in college. 
v $350,000. Three other new churches President Malcolm MacDonald is at right. 
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Neville Hall at Presbyterian College in Clinton. 


have been established in the Columbia 
area: Covenant, Congaree, and Oak- 
land Avenue. 

This era of Church Extension has 
seen the finest fruition of the age of 
chapels in the Sumter area. Where 
faithful elders of the old First Church 
had maintained mission Sunday schools 
many years, these missions have now 
become a ring of self-supporting 
churches: Fraser Memorial, Lemira 
and Pitts Memorial Churches, and yet 
another mission, Miller’s Chapel. 

The newest church in the Synod 
was organized in October by Charles- 
ton Presbytery at Yeaman’s Park in 
North Charleston, with 100 charter 
members. (See January survey.) This 
newest child in fast-growing Charles- 
ton was a chapel of the Park Circle 
Church in North Charleston, whose 
founding in 1941 marks the beginning 
of the Church Extension era in South 
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Carolina. Park Circle also started Fel- 
lowship Chapel, in the Naval Base 
area, which is now a church. 

A number of new churches are serv- 
ing industrial communities, such as 
Monaghan and Dunean in Greenville 
and Greenwood Second and Roselane 
in Spartanburg. McCutchen Memorial 
in Union is one of the finest, in size 
of membership and in attractive build- 
ing. 

The rural churches which have 
grown up through the years are not 
to be forgotten. Bethel Presbytery, 
where Up-Country Presbyterianism 
began, has a number of large country 
churches, The largest, Ebenezer, with 
415 members, is almost a suburban 
church now; but Bethel is close be- 
hind with 325 members. Upper Long 
Cane Church in Abbeville County and 
Indiantown Church in Williamsburg 
County each reported 356 members, 
and are open-country churches. 


SYNOD’S INSTITUTIONS 

The Synod is proud of its two in- 
stitutions, Presbyterian College and 
Thornwell Orphanage, which are 
situated within the bounds of the 
Synod. The Synod also shares in the 
support and control of Columbia 
Theological Seminary, in Decatur, 
Ga., and of Queens College at Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Thornwell Orphanage, at Clinton, 
founded in 1875 by Dr. William P, 
Jacobs, is the largest home for chil- 
dren in our Church. The present 
Thornwell family totals 344. The 
home has its own school building and 
gymnasium, both built of stone. 

Presbyterian College, in Clinton, 
was also founded by Dr. Jacobs, and 
is celebrating its Diamond Jubilee 
with a far-reaching Development Pro- 
gram, calling for $2 million to be 
raised in the next ten years. The first 
phase of this campaign is for $750,000 
to errect an auditorium-chapel and a 
student center, and increase the en- 
dowment for student help. The Synod 
of Georgia shares with South Carolina 
the support and control of Presby- 
terian College. This year the student 
body numbers 509, almost all men. 

The Synod maintains workers at 
each State institution of learning to 
minister to Presbyterian students and 
faculty. 

Recently, a project was begun to 
build the Presbyterian Home at Sum- 
merville, as a ministry to the increas- 
ing numbers of senior citizens, The 
sum of $200,000 has been raised or 
underwritten for this cause and the 
Trustees plan to raise $150,000 more. 
Eventually the home should house 
more than 100 elderly persons. 

In the field of Christian Education, 
this Synod has been in the forefront. 
Last summer 65 Sunday school work- 
ers gathered at Presbyterian College 
for the first Area Laboratory School, 
conducted by Rev. W. Ted _ Jones, 
regional director. 

Three presbyteries in the Synod 
have conference grounds: Bethel at 
Piedmont Springs, South Carolina at 
Camp Fellowship, and Harmony 4 
Camp Harmony. Other presbyteries 
are planning to develop their own 
grounds in the near future. 

The Women of the Synod, for 
many years, have promoted a Con- 
ference for Negro Women at Benedict 
College in Columbia, and the Men of 
the Synod have recently promoted 4 
conference for Negro youth. There 
are no Negro members (See page 49) 


























































Pen Portraits from the Bible Meditation 





Abraham the Pioneer—an APPRAISAL 


| 

, (74 . ° 

| He went out, not knowing whither he went.” (Hebrews 11:8) 
4 

HO DOESN'T KNOW SOMETHING about Abraham? You can hear of 
: him from the lisping lips of childhood, as from the inarticulate 
: mumblings of extreme age. We have reason to think of him as the 
j most purposeful pioneer of all time. W alking along the skyline of an 
4 ancient land in an ancient day, he blazed a trail for multitudes out of ev ery 


m race and nation under the sun in their otherwise futile search for the 
t Garden of God; for he carried the key that unlocks the door of entry into 
the secret place of intimate communion with the Most High. George 





it Matheson wrote of him as “Abraham the Cosmopolitan.” And so he was, 
F for today his name is a household word across the earth. 
How did Abraham gain, and sustain, that unrivaled eminence? A 
. triple reason if you please: namely, A HEARKENING EAR, A DEDICATED HEART, 
" AN UNDIMMED VISION. 
;- A hearkening ear does far more than merely hear. It listens and at 
1e once prompts its possessor to go into action. ‘It becomes the agency 
or whereby faith grips the soul. And faith can remove mountains, so we read 
le in Holy Writ. “Abraham believed God, and it was counted unto him for 
* righteousness. ” There it is. And righteousness is imputed power, that lifts 
. one above the human level, above all mere rational philosophy, above the 
. noblest attainment of the natural man. 
a Again, a dedicated heart, had Abrahan 
" hesitating obedience to the revealed will of God. And what a test its 
ye owner faced! Note the progressive incidents that drove the aged father to 
al, | a veritable Calvary; first, a promise that through his progeny the whole 
es, | world would be blessed; then the gift of a son, literally born out of due 
time, the sole hope for the fulfilment of the promise; then the command, 

od “Take now thy son, thine only son, Isaac... and offer... him for a 
. burnt offering. ” And the old man stood the test! Thereby was established 
: the criterion of the faith that begets work acceptable to God. 
me And yet again, the illustrious patriarch was endued with an undimmed 
vn vision. There is a vast difference between a tramp and a pilgrim, such as 

Abraham was. He had a definite objective. Not a mere rambling wanderer, 
‘or “He looked for a city that hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
n- God.” Who follows in his train? Let the men or woman with vagrant 
ict notions about religion take notice. As was said of Abel the first martyr, 
of Abraham, “being dead, yet speaketh.” Therein lies the glory that is 
1a achieved by undimmed vision. 
; —WILLIAM CROWE SR. 


Talladega, Alabama 
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——CHRISTIAN COLLEGE—— 


(From page 11) college comes 
increasingly to feel. The very environ- 
ment in which he works strengthens 
in his mind and heart the conviction 
that his teaching is the channel which 
God has selected for him as a means 
of service. It becomes apparent in his 
teaching, as well as in his out-of-class 
counseling, that he is concerned for 
the individual life of the student, and 
that he believes every person should 
choose his life’s work on the basis of 
God’s will for him. 

There is also an indefinable but 
very real concern which a true church 
college feels for the individual life of 
the student. There is a stronger chance 
that the student will establish himself 
as a personality in the community, 
known by name to a great many peo- 
ple, with freedom to counsel with his 
teachers and members of the adminis- 
tration if and when he desires. 

Such concern for the student as an 
individual will express itself in an ef- 
fort to see that he is properly housed; 
that he has facilities for good coun- 
seling; that chapel services are ar- 
ranged which bring both information 
and inspiration and which assist in 
welding the student body into a Chris- 
tian community. 


it WE ARE TO UNDERSTAND our church 
colleges clearly we should recog- 
nize what they are not. In the first 
place, the church college is not a 
vocational school. It has not been 
established to produce persons skilled 
in this or that job or business. The 
Church has long believed that her best 
provision for her youth is a liberal 
arts training with considerably more 
emphasis on the making of a life than 
on the making of a living. Sometimes 
young people or their parents have 
been critical because they do not 
understand this purpose and standard 
of the church college. 

In the second place, the church col- 
lege is not a substitute for the com- 
munity junior college which is ordi- 
narily open to all young men and 
women who have finished high school. 
The church college has as one of its 
distinctive opportunities and respon- 
sibilities the right to select its students. 

The community junior college has 
rendered a splendid service and will 
likely be much more in evidence in 
American education in the decades 
ahead when the rising tide in college 
enrollment is felt. It is expected, of 
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course, that the church college can 
and will do something to help in meet- 
ing the enrollment problem, but it 
will defeat its purpose if it undertakes 
to absorb to the limit all students who 
knock at its doors for admission. 

And in the third place, the church 
college is not a technical or a mechani- 
cal school. There are basic courses 
that are offered which have value in 
later training for technical life. Some 
of our colleges have working arrange- 
ments with technical schools, such as 
engineering, in which the college co- 
operates with the student who is 
majoring in those areas which will 
best fit him for his later study in that 
field. 

In our institutions we have faculty 
committees for advising students who 
are headed toward medicine or law or 
theology, but by and large the college 
is not engaged in preprofessional train- 
ing. 


Te PRINCIPAL FUNCTION of the 
church college is to provide a 
sound liberal arts training, furnishing 
the student with a basic understand- 
ing of the arts and sciences and hu- 
manities. Here he comes to a knowl- 
edge of the past through history and 
the languages. Here he discovers an 
appreciation of the cultural values 
which have their part in the develop- 
ment of personality and in the en- 
abling of a man to relate himself to 
his fellow men. Here he studies phi- 
losophy and psychology and _soci- 
ology. All these studies are supported 
by a knowledge of the Bible, which 
he would not be likely to obtain 
apart from such an institution. In 
short, the church college provides 
those values which are intended to 
help a student in making a satisfying 
and useful life, and in rendering a 
noble and unselfish service to hu- 
manity. 

The problem which looms on our 
horizon is not primarily the making 
of a living, but rather the discovery 
of how we are to live together. The 
threat of war keeps us unsettled and 
fearful and will do so until it can be 
removed. This hallowed end will not 
be attained by armaments but rather 
by spiritual means. “Not by might, 
nor by power, but by my spirit, saith 
the Lord.” 

The Church and the public have a 
right to expect that from these church 
colleges will come persons with the 
insight, the spirit, and the unselfish 
devotion to lead in the direction of 


world understanding and world peace. 
Where shall we expect to find such 
leadership if not in the colleges which 
draw their students from the best of 
Christian homes and which can pro- 
vide them with the best of Christian 
training? END 


——SOUTH CAROLINA——— 


(From page 38) in the Synod 
of South Carolina, but in South Caro- 
lina there are 7,500 members of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, and 400 
members of the Synod of Georgia 
(through Georgia-Carolina Presby- 
tery). 


EVANGELISM 


The Synod of South Carolina has 
been a leader in the cause of Evange- 
lism. Within the last five years there 
have been four synod-wide evangelis- 
tic campaigns, The first was an in- 
tensive and simultaneous campaign 
of visitation evangelism in all the 
churches of the Synod. Then the 
students and faculty of Columbia 
Seminary assisted in a synod-wide 
campaign of preaching and visitation. 

Thirdly, the local pastors conducted 
their own campaigns with preaching 
and visitation both being promoted, 
and publicity being state-wide as well 
as local. The last campaign, which 
was sponsored by the General As- 
sembly and the Division of Evange- 
lism, was the most complete and the 
most fruitful. 

The Columbia churches have re- 
cently been participating in one of 
the finest developments in the field of 
social therapy for mental sickness. The 
State Hospital for Mental Diseases is 
located in Columbia and groups from 
the various churches have been spon- 
soring social programs for the various 
wards of the hospital. The program 1s 
proving a great help to the recovery 
of many patients, and the welfare of 
all. 

For the last two years, the Steward- 
ship Committee of Synod, has been 
leading the Synod into the adoption 
and support of a “realistic budget.” 
This budget provides for adjusting 
distribution of funds from time to 
time to help all causes achieve a com- 
parable share of their needs. While 
not working perfectly, or evenly, all 
causes received about go per cent of 
their budget askings during 1954, and 


a similar result is expected for 1955: 
END 
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Third’s Fellowship Hall 
goes for ride in Houston 


Residents of Houston, Texas, were 
surprised to see a 36 x 70-foot frame 
building bumping along over the 
streets of their city. Few of them 
knew that what they were seeing was 
the “Fellowship Hall” of Third Pres- 
byterian Church on its way to be- 
coming the educational building of 
El Divino Redentor Presbyterian 
Church. 

Third Church had donated the 
building to one of the Latin-American 
churches recently received into Brazos 
Presbytery, and Presbytery’s Church 
Extension Committee had paid for 
the five-mile jaunt across town and 
relocation of the building. 

Where the Fellowship Hall once 
stood, a new sanctuary for Third 
Church is now rising (see drawing 
above). Ground-breaking ceremonies 
took place last October, and the W. 
L. Henderson Construction Company 
began work shortly thereafter, 

The new building will have a total 
seating capacity of 314—including 256 
in the nave, 32 in the choir, and 26 in 
the balcony “cry room.” Approxi- 
mate cost is $82,000, according to H. 
W. Carder, chairman of the building 
committee. This sum was pledged 
during a building fund canvass in 
1954. 

Plans call for a brick exterior and 


a chime belfry. Interior walls will 
also be of brick and the divided 
chancel will be paneled in oak. On 
either side are the pastor’s study and 
the church office. The entire building 
will be air-conditioned. 

The brick building already on the 
site will be remodeled into a modern 
educational building, and a corner lot 
adjoining the church’s property has 
been purchased to provide parking 
space, 

Originally a mission of First Pres- 
byterian Church, with a frame build- 
ing on Bingham Street, Third Church 
was Officially organized in 1930 and 
erected a brick building at its pres- 
ent site—Fourteenth and Studewood 
Streets. Dr. R. D. Nolen came to be 
its pastor in 1953. 

Carrying on the tradition of colo- 
nizing, Third Church three years ag0 
started a mission in Spring Branch, 
rapidly developing residential area. A 
few months later the mission was 
organized as a church and Rey. Lamar 
Hicks called as its first pastor. 

Now the church is self- -supporting, 
and during the past year it dedicated 
a beautiful new educational building. 
Of this Third Church may be justly 
proud since it dismissed a goodly 
number of its members to the new 
Spring Branch Church. 


CHURCH OF THE MONTH 
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Mrs. Leighton McCutchen New 
Executive Secretary of BWW 


ATLANTA, GA.—Mrs. Leighton M. 
McCutchen of Nashville, Tenn., is 
the new executive secretary of the 
Board of Women’s Work of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. She comes to 
this post from the Board of World 
Missions, where she has served as as- 
sociate educational secretary since 
April, 1948. 

Mrs. McCutchen succeeds Dr. Janie 
W. McGaughey, who resigned in 
January after 27 years as executive 
secretary. 

In announcing the appointment, 
Miss Louise Davidson, chairman of 


“T think one role of women in the 
church is to show compassion and concern 
for people in a community. They can be 
neighborly to the newcomers, the lonely, 
and others in need,’ Mrs. McCutchen told 
a Nashville newspaperman in an inter- 
view. 

“My main job will be to help give our 
women direction, purpose, vision, and to 
help them find their mission,” the new 
executive secretary said. 


the Board of Women’s Work, stated 
that Mrs. McCutchen brings to her 
new post wide experience in church 
work, including sIx years as a mission- 
ary in the Belgium C ongo. She begins 
this work as leader of more than 
325,000 women in seventeen states, in 
ae 25th year of service to the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. 

A native of Texas, Mrs. McCutchen 
is the wing of the late Dr. Brooks 
I. Dickey of San Antonio, one-time 
secretary and treasurer of the Synod 
of Texas, and for many years super- 
intendent of home missions of West- 
ern Texas Presbytery. A graduate 
of Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, and General Assembly’s Train- 
ing School in Richmond, she was 
married to Rev. Leighton McCutchen 
in 1931, and served with him as a 
missionary to Africa until his death 
in 1936. 

After returning to this country, 
Mrs. McCutchen served for ten years 
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MRS. McCUTCHEN 


as director of Christian education at 
First Church, Dallas; as teacher of 
Bible in the public schools of Decatur, 
Ala.; as director of Christian educa- 
tion in the First Presbyterian Churches 
of San Antonio and Kerrville, Texas. 

Mrs. McCutchen is widely known 
throughout the General Assembly, 
having spoken and taught in every 
state in her capacity as associate edu- 
cational secretary of the Board of 
World Missions. She has also made 
two trips to mission fields in Latin 
America, and for the past year has 
served on the Executive Committee 
of the Joint Commission on Mission- 
ary Education, National Council of 
Churches. 

A son, Leighton Jr., is in his first 
year at Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond. 


NEW yorK—A three-year experi- 
mental Program in Religious Drama, 
made possible through a $55,000 grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, is 
to be inaugurated at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in September, 1956, Dr. 
Henry P. Van Dusen, president of the 
Seminary, announced today. 






Homes for missionaries 
going up in Austin 

AUSTIN, TEXAS—(PN)—At a meeting 
of the Trenees of Mission Ranch in 
Austin, board members voted unani- 
mously to purchase property and 
erect two duplex houses as homes for 
missionaries on furlough. The prop- 
erty is located five blocks east of 
Austin Seminary. 

Construction of the buildings was 
to get underway sometime in January 
and is expected to be completed in 
about four months. Each apartment 
will contain three bedrooms. Total 
contract price for property and dwell- 
ings is $43,986. 

The Mission Ranch Committee will 
be chartered as the Board of Trustees 
of Mission Ranch, under the owner- 
ship and control of the Synodicals of 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. 


Birmingham Women meet 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Birmingham 
Presbyterian women met at the First 
Presbyterian Church for a Planning 
Conference for World Mission Sea- 
son. World Missions chairmen from 
local churches attended. Mrs. John R. 
Winks Jr. is Birmingham Presbyterial 
Chairman of World Missions. 

Major speaker at the conference 
was Mrs. Rowena McCutchen from 
the Board of World Missions in Nash- 
ville. Other speakers included Mrs. 
John W. McQueen, Mrs. W. A. Mc- 
Cutchen, and Rev. Frank B. Morse. 


Morris Field Church 
closes after 7 years 

CHARLOTTE, N. c.—(PN)—Morris 
Field Presbyterian Church near Char- 
lotte ended seven and one-half years’ 
ministry to army personnel and their 
families on Christmas Day. 

The church was organized May 2, 
1948 in the former Military Police 
Headquarters at Morris Field. It had 
140 persons as members, with the 
highest Sunday school enrollment 
reaching 168. Daily vacation Bible 
schools were conducted each year. 
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Committee on Interchurch 


Relations is organized 


ATLANTA, GA.—(PN)—Dr. Wade H. 
Boggs Sr., former moderator of the 
General Assembly, was elected chair- 
man of the Assembly’s Interchurch 
Relations Committee at a recent or- 
ganizational meeting in Atlanta. Vice- 
chairman is Dr. Walter R. Courtenay, 
pastor of First Church in Nashville. 
Rev. John McMullen, pastor of First 
Church, Columbia, Mo., was elected 
committee secretary. 

At this initial meeting of the Com- 
mittee, appointments were made to 
three subcommittees and one special 
committee. 

Committee 1, which works with the 
World Council of Churches and the 
National Council of Churches: Rev. 
Donald Miller, Synod of Virginia, 
chairman; Rev. Harry H. Bryan, 
West Virginia; Miss Louise Davidson, 
chairman of the Board of Women’s 
Work; R. E. Kell, Appalachia; Rev. 
J. McDowell Richards, moderator of 
the General Assembly; and Dr. Wade 
H. Boggs, chairman of the committee 
as a whole. 

Committee 2, working with other 
Presbyterian and evangelical denomi- 
nations and with the World Presby- 
terian Alliance: Rev. J. C. Ruffin, 
Arkansas, chairman; Judge J. A. Ful- 
ton, Kentucky; Rev. U. S. Gordon, 
Florida; Rev. C. E. Piephoff, Georgia; 
Rev. Roland Sims, Alabama; Rev. 
Martin Singleton, Oklahoma; and 
Rev. John McMullen, Missouri. 

Committee 3, dealing with co-op- 
eration among _ interdenominational 
agencies, has Rev. G. T. Gillespie, of 
Mississippi, as its chairman. Members: 
Rev. W. M. Elliott Jr., Texas; Rev. 
B. R. Lacy, North Carolina; J. H. 
Martin, South Carolina; Rev. E. C. 
Scott, Stated Clerk of the General As- 
sembly; and Rev. Walter Courtenay, 
vice-chairman of the entire commit- 
tee. 

A Special Committee on the Man- 
ual elected Judge J. A. Fulton as its 
chairman; with Rev. G. T. Gillespie, 


April, 1956 


Rev. Roland Sims, and Rev. Wade H. 
Boggs Sr. as members. 

The Committee on Interchurch Re- 
lations has seventeen members plus 
Moderator J. McDowell Richards and 
Stated Clerk E. C. Scott ex officiis. 

All but three members were present 
at the January meeting. A second 
meeting will be held at the same place 
on March 6. 





HOUsSTON—Brazos Presbytery, rep- 
resenting ninety southeast Texas Pres- 
byterian churches, U. S., elected its 
first Negro moderator. 

The new moderator, is 65 years old, 
veteran pastor of Houston’s Pinecrest 
Presbyterian Church. 
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Oklahoma starts drive 
fer educational! institutions 


DURANT, OKLA.— The Synod of Okla- 
homa, Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
became the thirteenth of the sixteen 
synods of the Church to announce 
plans for a special fund drive for sup- 
port of Presbyterian educational in- 
stitutions. 

In a special meeting of the Synod 
in Durant, approval was given to the 
launching of “an educational and 
financial campaign for the following 
institutions; Austin College (Sherman, 
Texas); Austin Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary (Austin, Texas); 
Oklahoma Presbyterian College (Du- 
rant); and Goodland Indian Orphan- 
age (Hugo),” Reid V. Robinson, 
stated clerk of the Synod, announced. 

The campaign will be for “an 
amount between $200,000 and $325,- 
coo, 





The Sixth Quadrennial Youth Convention of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
is tentatively set for the University of Kentucky, Lexington, on December 
28-31, 1957. Steering Committee for the convention includes: (standing) Rev. 
Harry Smith, minister to students, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Steve Bacon, moderator 
of Senior High Fellowship Section, Assembly’s Youth Council; Mrs. L. M. Mc- 
Cutchen, executive secretary, Board of Women’s Work; Pat D. Miller, Jr., 
moderator of Assembly’s Youth Council; and Dr. Bob S. Hodges, Jr., associate 
secretary, the General Council. 

Seated are Rev. Malcolm Mclver, secretary of Campus Christian Life; Rev. 
Eugene Daniel, Board of World Missions; Dr. William B. Ward, Richmond, 
chairman of Steering Committee; Rev. John Spragens, secretary, Division of 
Youth Work, Board of Christian Education; and Miss Martha Beggs, director 
of Christian education, Little Rock, Ark. Committee members not shown: Miss 
Marietta Yarnell, Board of Church Extension; Rev. William Belk, regional 
director for Florida; Miss Alice Lewis, moderator of Westminster Fellowship 
section of AYC; and Rev. William Logan, University Church, Austin, Texas. 
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Missions Board receipts hit 
all-time high of $2,932,052 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—(PN )— The Board 
of World Missions, meeting here in 
the first session of 1956, was told that 
receipts for 1955 reached an all-time 
high of $2,932,052. Treasurer Curry 
B. Hearn reported that, although the 
gifts from the Church fell short of 
the General Assembly’s budget for 
World Missions by $117,947, the 
total was sufficient to cover actual ex- 
penditures. 

The record gift by Southern Pres- 
byterians toward support of the 478 
missionaries in the field, their schools 
and hospitals, amounted to 96.1 per 
cent of the approved budget. This 
too, is a record high, in recent years. 

In addition to regular receipts, a 
total of $221,763 in special gifts was 
received. Of this $200,000 came from 
the Women of the Church Birthday 
Offering for Yodogawa Christian 
Hospital in Japan. The remainder was 
in the form of special gifts from in- 
dividuals outside the regular channels 
of the Church. The Board recorded 
“our sincere gratitude to all women 
who had a part in this fine gift, which 
will mean much to the Japan Mis- 
sion.” 

Treasurer Hearn pointed out that 
although the Board operated within 
the funds given by the Church in 
1955, it was by denying “many re- 
quests for funds for urgently needed 
items on Missions lists of special ask- 
ings.” 

“It should be noted that the field 
budgets of the Missions do not reflect 
their actual need for work funds, but 
only the barest minimum,” Mr. Hearn 
explained, “since the guaranteed budg- 
ets must be limited to anticipated re- 
ceipts, Funds for buildings, equipment, 
and other special needs are also held 
to a minimum, and can be supplied 
only as funds are available after the 
guaranteed budgets are cared for.” 


New Missionaries 


Included in the important actions 
of the January meeting was the ap- 
pointment of two new missionaries to 
Brazil. Rev. and Mrs. Edward Carlyle 
Langham Jr. of Aiken, S. C., were 
named, to go out in September. Mr. 
Langham, a native of San Antonio, 
Texas, calls Montgomery, Ala., home. 
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He is a graduate of Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Clinton, S. C., and of Columbia 
Seminary, Decatur, Ga. A member of 
Congaree Presbytery, he has been 
pastor of Grace Church in Aiken 
since May, 1954. Mrs. Langham, the 
former Elizabeth Alexander Kil- 
patrick, is a native of Augusta, Ga., a 
graduate of the University of Georgia, 
and has taught elementary school 
grades. She is a member of Reid Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, Augusta. 

Action was also taken on the report 
of a Special Committee on the Pan- 
American School (of Texas), upon 
recommendation of the committee 
chairman, Dr. Harry M. Moffett of 
Gastonia, N. C. The newly created 


LATIN AMERICAN TOUR 


The 1956 tour of Latin America 
sponsored by the Board of World 
Missions is scheduled for July 31 
through August 31. Stops will be 
made in Mexico, Panama, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Brazil. According to Mrs. 
H. D. Haberyan, who will lead the 
tour, the cost by air is $1,318 or $1,368 
depending on the side trips made. 
The tour will give Presbyterians an 
Opportunity to see mission work first- 
hand, as well as the usual tourist at- 
tractions. Those wishing to visit 
Mexico only may do so for $180 from 
Houston, Texas, and return. Open- 
ings are still available. 


school, organized out of Tex-Mex In- 
dustrial Institute and Pres-Mex School 
for Girls, is an international educa- 
tional institution of the Synod of 
Texas. The Board of Missions replied 
to the Synod’s invitation to have a 
part in the school’s program, by vot- 
ing a contribution of $2,500 toward 
the school’s expenses during the last 
six months of 1956. It also nominated 
two members to the Board of Trus- 
tees. These are subject to approval by 
the Synod. The Board also asked that 
the Mexican Mission nominate a rep- 
resentative. 

Action on the recommendations of 
the Fields Committee called attention 
to the official name of the Mission 
working on the island of Taiwan, or 
Formosa. As of Nov. 1, 1955, the U. S. 


Government officially recognized the 
name as “Taiwan,” and the Mission 
on that island asked that the Board 
adopt officially the “Taiwan Mission” 
as the proper title, and so inform the 
Church in this country. 


Short-termers for Taiwan 


A new step for Taisvan was also 
taken. This was approval of the call- 
ing of two short-term workers, Ap- 
pointments of one to three years for 
short-term workers are already com- 
mon for the Belgium Congo and 
Japan, but this was the first time the 
Taiwan Mission was opened for any 
but missionaries appointed for life, 
The Board also approved a total of 
ten “units” of workers for North 
Taiwan mission effort. These units, 
either individuals or couples, are be- 
ing sought jointly by the U. S. Pres- 
byterian Board and that of Canadian 
Presbyterian Church. 

One of the two short-term workers 
sought would go to Tunghai Univer- 
sity, and the other to the Presbyte- 
rian Boys’ School in Tainan. The first 
would serve as joint head, with a 
Chinese, of the Department of Pure 
Chemistry and Chemical Engineering. 
The second would teach English and 
Bible. 

The Fields Committee also reported 
the resignation of Dr. Hugh English 
of the Congo Mission. Dr. English is 
now in the States on furlough, and 
stated that it might be possible that 
difficulties now forcing his resigna- 
tion could be cleared up in the future, 
allowing him to return to his mis- 
sionary work. 

B. Gayle Rider, working in Ome- 
tepec, Mexico, on a one-year special 
appointment as director of construc- 
tion at the hosiptal there, was given 
an extension of the appointment for 
an additional year, so that he might 
aid the Mission in completing the hos- 
pital and missionaries’ homes. 


The January meeting of the Board 
was also marked by the receipt of the 
resignation (reported separately in 
this issue of the survey) of Mrs. 
Leighton McCutchen as associate edu- 
cational secretary, to accept appoint- 
ment by the Board of Women’s Work 
as its new executive secretary. 

Another unusual feature of the 
meeting was the presence, during the 
initial hours, of seventeen seniors and 
faculty members from Austin Semi- 
nary, on their annual tour of the offi- 
ces of the Church agencies. 
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Alabaman heads group 
on Minister’s Work 


ATLANTA, GA.—Dr. Harry B. Wade, 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church, 
Huntsville, Ala., was elected chair- 
man of the Assembly’s Committee on 
the Minister and His Work at the 
meeting here in January. He succeeds 
Dr. C. H. Nabers of Greenville, S. C. 

Colonel D. T. Moore of Lewisburg, 
West Virginia, was elected vice-chair- 
man and Rev. Eugene T, Wilson, pas- 
tor of Peachtree Road Church in At- 
lanta, was named member-at-large to 
the Executive Committee. 

Twenty of the committee’s twenty- 
one members, representing each synod, 
the General Assembly, and including 
three co-opted members, attended the 
annual session. 

An increased appropriation, total- 
ing $17,921 will be asked of the next 
Assembly for this work. 

Other actions included approval of 
two motions which recommend: 1) 
That Assembly’s Committee suggest to 
the Commissions that they explain to 
presbyteries and church sessions the 
functions of the Commissions on the 
Minister and His Work; and 2) that 
Assembly’s Committee advise the 
Commissions of the wisdom of _ re- 
ferring to special judicial commissions 
of the presbytery certain matters 
which should be dealt with by this 
type of commission. 


Dr. Claude D. Wardlaw, pastor of 
First Church, Lake Charles, La., pre- 
sented a motion that the Ad Interim 
Committee on the Revision of The 
Book of Church Order be asked about 
the advisability of changing the name 
of the Committee on the Minister and 
His Work to a “more suitable title.” 
This Ad Interim Committee recom- 
mends that the Presbytery Commis- 
sion on the Minister and His Work 
go to the minister and the session 
rather than to the minister and the 
congregation in regard to automatic 
retirement plans of the minister. 

In another recommendation to the 
General Assembly, the Assembly’s 
Committee will urge churches to have 
an annual training course for church 
officers. 

For the first time in its history, the 
Committee on the Minister and His 
Work will use audio-visual projects 
to promote its ends. The preparation 
of a filmstrip was approved. 

R. Graham White, secretary of the 
committee, stated in his annual report 
that more than 1,247 data forms from 
ministers in the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., have been received. His office 
has also received over 400 autobio- 
graphical forms from ministers of 
other denominations. Two hundred 


and fifty-two ministers whose in- 
formation was on file in the office 
of the Assembly’s Committee made 
changes in 1955. 


Presenting subcommittee reports 
were Rev. John B. Dickson, whose 
subcommittee on forms recommended 
that work continue for one more year 
on the formal Code of Ethics being 
formulated for ministers. Col. Moore 
spoke for the subcommittee on term 
pastorates. Rev. John S. Yelton, John- 
son City, Tenn., presented the finan- 
cial resport. 

The next meeting of the committee 
will be held in Atlanta at a time to 
be set. 


Missionary babies arrive 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—(PN)—Word has 
been received by the Board of World 
Missions that Mr. and Mrs. Manford 
Saunders of our Congo Mission an- 
nounce the arrival of Leslie McCall 
in Lubondai on December 14. 


Mr. Saunders, a layman from Dar- 
lington, South Carolina, and Mrs. 
Saunders, went to the mission field in 
1952. They have two other children. 

Rev. and Mrs, John Hornick of our 
East Brazil Mission became the par- 
ents of a son, Stephen Lee, on De- 
cember 15, in Sao Paulo. 


Mr. Hornick, a graduate of the 
University of Miami and Columbia 
Theological Seminary in Decatur, 
Ga., is a member of Piedmont Pres- 
bytery. Mrs. Hornick is the former 
Nancy Slocum of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 





An unusual Sunday school class meets twice a month at Shelby Presbyterian Church. Not a sound is heard for all its members are deaf mutes 


and its teacher, Rev. Andrew C. Miller, is himself a mute. Members come from Cleveland, McDowell, Gaston, and Mecklenburg counties. 


April, 1956 
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Donations to Assembly Causes up 
10 per cent over 1954 but only 87 
per cent of approved budget figure 


ATLANTA, GA.—(PN )—Figures compiled by the General Council show 
that benevolence giving to causes of the General Assembly reached an 
all-time high of $5,3 74,045 during 1955. These figures do not include gifts 
to Interchurch Agencies or the American Bible Society. 

This figure exceeds the 1954 giving record by $449,621, or slightly less 
than 10 per cent. The 1954 total was $4,924,423. 

Dr. James G. Patton, executive secretary of the Council, in announcing 
the compilation of the figures as reported to him by the treasurers of “a 
various agencies and funds involved, stated that the gifts represent 87 
per cent of the budget as approv ed by the General Assembly. 

The breakdown on giv Ing is as follows: 


Receipts Budget Receipts % of Budget 

AGENCY 1954 1955 1955 Received 
World Missions $2,631,937.51 $3,050,000.00 $2,932,050.80 .96013 
Church Extension 913,223.70 1,400,000.00 1,013,805.57 72414 
Christian Education 396,682.93 535,180.00 396,008.67 73995 
Annuities & Relief 519,915.10 441,817.00 539,551.20 1.22120 
General Council 71,050.01 110,221.00 72,306.67 .65601 
Women’s Work 74,790.90 125,000.00 82,294.19 .65835 
Assembly’s T. School 123,420.70 185,000.00 123,097.24 -66539 
Montreat 100,980.99 168,000.00 111,708.97 .66593 
Stillman 79,315.60 125,000.00 88,443.01 .70754 
Historical Foundation 13,106.42 22,457.00 14,777.39 _ 65803 
$4,924,423.86 $6,162,675.00 $5,374,045.71 87203 








OUR COLLEGES 
MONTREAT 


nary, Union in Richmond, on Janu- 
ary 16. The former pastor of Myers 
Park Church in Charlotte succeeds 





A gift of $42,560 to Montreat Col- 
lege’s endowment fund has been an- 
nounced by President J. Rupert Mc- 
Gregor. The sum is a memorial to the 
late Dr. William David Simpson. It 
was presented by his widow and Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. B. Simpson, son and 
daughter-in-law, and their two daugh- 
ters, all of Greenville, S. C. For 17 
years Dr. Simpson practiced medicine 
in Abbeyville, S. C., and later with 
his son developed the chain of Simp- 
son Stores, which sold to the Belk 
chain. 

AGNES SCOTT 

Pi Alpha Phi Debating Society of 
Agnes Scott College played host to 
the ninth annual All-Southern Inter- 
collegiate Debate Tournament in 
January. Teams from five states de- 
bated the question, “Resolved: That 
the Nonagricultural Industries Should 
Guarantee Their Employees an An- 
nual Minimum Wage.” 


UNION SEMINARY 


Dr. James Archibald Jones took up 
the reins of the Church’s largest semi- 
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the beloved Dr. Benjamin R. Lacy 
who has moved to Hampden-Sydney, 
Va., to become pastor of the college 
church. 

With a student body that has 
doubled in the past ten years, Union 
Seminary has in residence now 232 
students and looks forward to an en- 
rollment of 300 by 1960. 


Need generation to test 
back-to-church movement 


LOS ANGELES—“I’m not discouraged 
by the apparent paradox of increased 
church attendance and rising delin- 
quency and other antisocial trends,” 
Dr. Louis H. Evans, minister at large 
for the Board of National Missions, 
Presbyterian Church, USA, stated. 

“It would take at least a generation 
for a return to religion to make itself 
felt among the presently unchurched 
and in succeeding generations of 
young people.” While more people 
are going to church, Dr. Evans stated, 

“the question is, will they like what 
the doctor prescribes, or will they 
shy from the cure?’ 


New buildings 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—The cornerstone 
for the new $142,000 TeSelle Educa- 
tional building of Canal Street Pres- 
byterian Church, New Orleans, was 
laid January 15, with the Grand 
Lodge of Louisiana Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons taking part in the cere- 
mony. Dr. Louis Legett, grand mas- 
ter, ‘performed the cornerstone rites 
and then presented the trowel used in 
the ceremony to Rev. Thomas M, 
Davis, pastor of Canal Street Church, 


W. J. TeSelle, senior elder, wit- 
nessed the cornerstone laying for the 
new building which is named for 
him and the late Mrs. (Adriana) Te- 
Selle, veteran workers in the Presby- 
terian Church. The late Mrs. TeSelle 
held honorary life memberships in 
women’s work of both the Presbyte- 
rian U. S. and U.S.A. Churches. 


A sealed copper box containing a 
membership roll and history of the 
church, a short biography of the Te- 
Selles and a roster of the session and 
diaconate, and other records, was 
placed in the cornerstone. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Sardis Presbyte- 
rian Church near Charlotte, broke 
ground for a $125,000 religious educa- 
tion building January 1, marking the 
beginning of the first of two units 
planned for a long-range construction 
program of three years. Dr. W. M. 
Boyce, pastor, conducted the cere- 
mony after the regular worship serv- 
ice. N. M. Craig is chairman of the 
church’s building committee. 


BELMONT, N. C. —January 15 was 
“Ground Breaking Day” for the pro- 
posed new sanctuary of Goshen Pres- 
byterian Church in North Belmont. 
Rev. R. H. Ratchford is pastor of the 
expanding church. 

Rev. Eade Anderson, moderator of 
Kings Mountain Presbytery, spoke at 
the ground- breaking ceremony. Tak- 
ing part in the ceremony were Mrs. 
W. A. Robinson, for 48 years a mem- 
ber of Goshen Church; Barbara Poole, 
youngest member of the church; L. 
N. Untz, Jr., representing the session; 
and Lewis Burnette, representing the 
diaconate. Rev. W. Priestley Conyers 
III, pastor of the First Church in Bel- 
mont, offered the closing prayer. 
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Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Par Bakwanga-Katinda, Congo Belge, 
Africa) 
en, Miss Virginia 
Foo weg Dr. and Mrs. W. W., Jr. 
Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
Long, Rev. and Mrs.’ Paul B. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
Scott, Miss Lee Anna 
*Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
*Templeton, Miss Elizabeth 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Bulape Station, 1915 
(Address: A. P. C. M. Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
*Bobb, Rev. and Mrs. Donald F. 
Cameron, Rev. and Mrs. Howard D. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Dunn, Dr. and Mrs. William R. 
Lewis, Miss Florence 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
*Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Worth, Miss Ruth 


Kakinda, 1948 

(Address: A. C. P. M., Kakinda, 

LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
*Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Boehler, Miss Emily 
Cleveland, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 





Miller, Miss Elizabeth (R.N.) 
Pritchard, Mr. and Mrs. John C, 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address: A. P.C. M., Kasha, LUPUTA, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric S. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S., Sr. } 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
McRee, Miss Shirley Ann 
*Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. | 
Leopoldville | 
Coffin, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John 
(Address: B. P. 67, Leopoldville, Congo | 
Belge, Africa) | 
Lubondai Station, 1924 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai 
TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) | 
*Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. | 
tCombs, Mrs. John 
Delforge, Miss Lucienne 
*tDuggan, Miss Adena 
tHart, Miss Mattie 
tHertwig, Mrs. Maria P. 
Jung, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
,Jongenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
McDonald, Miss Nolie j 
McLean, Rey. and Mrs. David A. 
Metzel, Rev. and Mrs. William S. 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs, John Knox 
tMorton, Miss Nancy D 
Pruitt. Rev. and Mrs. William F. 
sale. Dr. =< Mrs. William, III 
Saunders, Mr. and Mrs. Manford H. 
fShefelton, Miss Elizabeth Ann ' 
Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. GC, M., LUEBO 

Congo Belge, Africa) ; 
Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 


Miller, Rey. and Mrs. David V. | 
Moore, Miss Doris 


“Morrison, Rev. and M rs. T. K. | 





Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry S. 

*Punt, Rev. and Mrs. Harry M. 
bertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 

*Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 

Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 

Sthreshley, Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. 

Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John S. 

Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 
*White, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton 

Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Luluabourg, 1946 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
tRice, Miss Madge 


Mboi Station, 1937 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Mboi 
(Depeche Speciale), via LULUA- 
BOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr, 

Fulson, Miss Nan (R.N.) 

*Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
King Rev. and Mrs. Ear! S. Jr. 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 


(Address: Moma, LUISA, [Par Kam- 
ponde Gare] Congo Belge, Africa) 
*King Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 
McKee, Mr. George T., Jr. 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 

(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 

Dunlap, Miss Elizabeth H. 

Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 

Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 

Muris, Miss Jacqueline 

Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 

Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 

Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. 

Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 

Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. William C. 
*Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 


Study in Brussels 
(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions Pro- 
testantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue du 
hamps-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) 
Dickerson, Dr. and Mrs. Melford S. 
Fleming, Miss Claudia 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. Charles, Jr. 
tToureille, Rev. and Mrs. P. C. 
Wallace, Rev. and Mrs. Campbell D. 


Brazil 


CAMPINAS 


Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 


(Address: Caixa Postal 567, Campinas, | 


Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
*Daughtery, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
( Address: Caixa Postal 376, Campinas, 
Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 


(Address: Caixa Postal 133, Campinas, | 


Este de Sio Paulo, Brazil) 


Study 
Cousar, Rev. Robt.-W., Jr. 
Dinkins, Rev. and Mrs. Frederic R. 
Dowling, Rev. and Mrs. Wilson T. 
Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
Hornick, Rev. and Mrs. John R. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 15, Campinas, 
Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


Rie de Janeiro 
Gammon, Miss Billy H. 

(Address: Igeja Crista Presbiteriana Do 
Brazil, Secretaria Geral Da Mocidade, 
Rau Alzira Brandao, 35—Tijuca, Rio de 

Janeiro, D. F., Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Alfenas Station, 1946 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Gilmore, Rev. Ernest E. 
Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 


Bambui Station 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Goodson, Rev. Curtis C. 
Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
(Address: Caixa Postal 61, Bambui, E. 
de Minas, Brazil) 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 
Marchant, Miss Genevieve 
(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 


Cockrell, Miss Susan 
(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Dourados Station, 1930 
Gonzales, Miss Elisa 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, 
Brazil) 


Lavras Station, 1893 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
*Coit, Mr. A. B., Jr. 
Romer, Miss Mildred 
*Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
(Address: Caixa 17, Lavras, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Varginha Station, 1921 


Foster, Miss Edith 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Fortaleza 


Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
*Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 
Prentice, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas K. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brazil) 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 


Ansley, Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. William G. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
(Address: Caixa 66, Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 

Boyd, Miss Nancy 

Ellison, Mr. and Mrs. William Lee 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 
*Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 
*Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 

(Address: Colegio 15 de Novembro, 
Garanhuns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil 


Sao Luiz 

| *Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 

| (Address: Caixa Postal 213, Sfo Luiz, 
Maranhio, Brazil) 








Recife Station (Pernambuco, 1873 


Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 
| Pipkin, Miss Ann 
| Smith, Miss Willodene 
| (Address: Ginasio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Caixa 1622, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Brandt, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
(Address: Caixa 435, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 








Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 
(Address: Caixa 423, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 


Anapelis 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
( Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis, 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 


Carmo do Paranaiba, 1930 


*Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R. 
(Address: Carmo do 
Minas, Brazil) 


Jr. 
Paranaiba, 


Ceres 
Camenisch, Rev. and Mrs. Robert H. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
(Address: Caixa Postal 111, Ceres, 
C. A. N. G., Est. de Goias, Brasil) 


Goiania 
(Address: Caixa Postal, 271, Goiana 
Goias, Brazil) 
Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 


Ituiutaba 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 
(Address: Caixa Postal 113, Ituiutaba, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil) 


Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake — 
(Address: Monte Carmelo, Minas Gerias, 
Brazil) 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 


Gourley, Mr. and Mrs. Everett E., Jr. 

Hesser, Miss Frances E. 

Hodges, Miss Vivian 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 

Little, Miss Martha 

(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Paracatu, 1942 
Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 
Grimes, Rev. and Mrs. John W. 
*Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 
(Address: Caixa 20, Paracatu, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uberlandia, 1932 
Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. JosephR. | 
(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlandia 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uruana, 1949 
Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H., Jr. 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 8, Uruana, Est. 
de Goias, Brazil) 


Taiwan 


Chang Hua 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N. 
Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 
(Address: Christian Hospital, 124 Chung 
Hua Road, 43, Chang Hua, Taiwan) 


Chupei 
Junkin, Miss Nettie D. : 
(Address: 93,Chu Jen Tsun, Chupei, 
Hsinchuhsien, Taiwan) 


Hualien 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. E. 8. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion ‘ 
(Address: 6 Minli Li, Hualien, Taiwan) 


Miao Li 


Mizell, Miss Marguerite 
Stribling, Miss Frances 

(Address: 14 Kung Ching Li, Miao Li 
Taiwan) 
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Taichung 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
Taiwan) 
Taipei 
Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 
(Address: 94 Section 2, North Chung 
Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan) 
Sells, Miss Margaret 
Friendship Corner, 4 Lane 96, Wenchow 
St., Taipei, Taiwan 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
(Address: No. 5, Lane 269, Roosevelt 
Road, Section 3, Taipei, Taiwan) 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 
(Address: 105 Section 2, North Chung 
Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan) 
Tamsui 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
(Address: 4 Hsin Sheng St., Tamsui, 
Taiwan) 
Yu-Li 
Fraser, Miss Gussie L. 
Wells, Miss Lillian 
(Address: 31 Ho-Ping Street, 
Taiwan) 


=o 
China 

DETAILED IN UNITED STATES 
*Farrior, Miss Ruth 

*Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. Martin A. 

*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 

*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. R. P. 

*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 

*Womeldorf, Rey. and Mrs. G. R. 


Yu-Li, 


Ecuador 


( Address: Hacienda Pica!qui, 
‘Tabacundo, Ecuador) 


—o— 


Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station, 1917 
McAlpine, Rey. and Mrs. James A. 
6 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome, Gifu, Japan 
McCall, Rev. and Mrs. Donnell 
1054 Arao Cho, Ogaki Shi, Gifu Ken, 
Japan 
Kobe Station, 1890 


Brady, Mr. and Mrs. John H., Jr. 
41, 1 Chome, Kumochi Cho, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Bridgman, Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
1487 Shironomai, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
21-1629 Tarumi, Suita, Osaka 
Fu, Japan 

Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B. 

41, 1 Chome, Kumochi Cho, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Cain, Rev. and Mrs. Benson 
48/2 Nakajima Dori, 3 Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Dick, Miss Cornelia A. 

112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Fultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
8 Kitanagasa-dori, 4 Chome, 
Ikuta Ku, Japan 
Godert, Miss Agnes 
41, 1 Chome, Kumochi Cho, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Lamb, Miss June 
c/o Mrs. K. Kimura, 10 Nishi 


Ashiya, Ashiya Shi, Kyogo Ken, Japan 


= 

+ On furlough. 
se omg assignment. 
tTeacher of missionary children. 


tAssociate and short term worker. 


(Address: 2 Hsiang Shang Lu, Taichung, | 





McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. { 
5 Nishi Hirano, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
8 Kitanagasa-dori, 4 Chome, 
Ikuta Ku, Japan 
Mitchell Rev. Irvine G. 
41, 1 Chome, Kumochi Cho, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner C. 
1478 Shironomai, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Swensen, Miss Nell S. (R.N.) 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 


Kochi Station, 1885 


Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Heizer, Miss Jo Anne 
Stewart, Miss Betty J. 
*ttThompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
( Address: 116 Shigatsuda, Hongu Cho, 
Kochi, Japan) 
Borchert, Rev. and Mrs. Harold 
385 Fukui Cho, Kochi, Japan 
Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


Marugame Station, 1920 


Connell, Miss Juanita 
Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 
439 Nakabu, Marugame Shi, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 
*Barksdale, Rev. and Mrs. John O. 
167 Josei Cho, Marugame Shi, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1887 


Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Smythe Hall, 
Kinjo College, Omori Moriyama 
Shi, Wichi Ken, Japan 
Blake, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
33-4 Chome, Chikara Machi, 
Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., Jr. 
1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, Showa 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome, Kasugai | 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan | 
tRyburn, Miss Jean K. 
Nankyoryo; Kinjo College, Omori 
Moriyama Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
Smythe, Mrs. L. C. 
33 Chikara Machi, 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 





4 Chome, Higashi 


Takamatsu Station, 1898 
Magruder, Rev. and Mrs. James T. 
65 Saiwai Cho, Takamatsu, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 





Tokushima Station, 1889 


Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
27-1 Chome Nakamaegawa Cho, Toku- | 

«hima Ken, Japan | 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H., Jr. | 
14,3 Tokushima Hon Cho, } 
Tokushima Shi, Japan | 
| 


Toyohashi Station, 1890 


(Address: 106 Asahi Machi, Toyohashi, 


Japan) 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 


| Zentsuji 

tMitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Guy S. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. L.W. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
Shikoku Christian College, Ikuno, 


Zentsuji, Kagawa Ken, Japan | 


Korea 


ttTalmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 
17-2 Aotani Cho, 2 Chome, Nada Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Chunju Station, 1896 

(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Wha 

San Dong, Chulla Pukdo, Chunju, 
Korea) 


| tBoyer, Miss Elizabeth Ann 


Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 

Greene, Miss Willie B. 

Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 
Huneycutt, Miss Melicent 
tKeller, Dr. Frank G. 

Moore, Rev. and Mrs. John V. 
Pettis, Rev. and Mrs. E. W. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
tRespess, Miss Ocie 

Seel, Dr. and Mrs. David J. 
Smith, Rev. Robert L. 
Talmage, Miss Janet C. (R.N.) 
Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. 


Kwangju Station, 1904 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yang 
Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, Kwangju, 

Korea) 

Barry, Miss Sara 

Brown, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. Thompson 
Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 
*Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
Folta, Rev. and Mrs. John 
tKraakenes, Miss Astrid (R.N.) 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Dwight 
Paisley, Mrs. James I. 

Root, Miss Florence 

*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo Station, 1899 

(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 86 Yang 

Dong, Chulla Namdo, Mokpo, Korea) 

Hoffman, Rev. and Mrs. Robert 

Hopper, Miss Margaret 

McMurphy, Miss Ada 

Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 

Somerville, Rev. and Mrs. John N. 

Wayland, Miss Cora 


SEOUL 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 
Chongno Ku, Yun Chi Dong No. 
1-1, Seoul, Korea.) 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. Curtis 
32 Phil Oon Dong, Chongno Ku, 
Seoul, Korea 


Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Namdo, Soonchun, Korea) 

Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh 
Miller, Miss Louise B. 

Moles, Miss Claribel 

Scott, Rev. and Mrs. Jack Brown 


Taejon 
(Address: Sam Sung Dong, 387, Taejon 


Korea) 
Crim, Rev. and Mrs. Keith R. 


| tDunson, Miss Miriam 


Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 

Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 

(Address: Ojung-Ni, Taejon, Korea) 
ees 


Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 

| Chilapa Station 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 

| (Address: 2 Norte No. 407, Chilapa, 

Guerrero, Mexico) 





ADDRESSING MAIL 
For the benefit of all offices (and persons) who have been writing our per- 
sonnel in care of an APO (Army Post Office) address, it should be noted that 
‘effective April Ist all mail received by the APO for our personnel will be re- 


turned to the sender. 
‘the international mail address. 


Therefore, it is recommended that all mail be sent via 


POSTAL RATES 
Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, Korea, and Brazil require eight 
‘8) cents for the first ounce, and four (4) cents for each additional ounce or fraction 
of an ounce. Air mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan and Korea at 


the rate of twenty-five (25) cents per half ounce; however, air mail folders m8y 
be obtained at the post office for ten (10) cents. Air mail letters to Brazil are ted 


(10) cents per half ounce. 


Letters to Mexico are subject to the same 
would apply to them if they were addresse 
Postal cards are four (4) cents each for single and eight (8) cents each for double 
cards to Africa, China, Japan, Korea, and Brazil; they are two (2) cents to Mexico. 
Commercial papers are three (3) cents for each two (2) ounces with a minimum 


charge of ten (10) cents. 


For registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 








Mexico City (Coyoacan) 


Bassett, Rev. and Mrs. Clarence M 
(Address: Gomez Farias 5, Mexico 
City 21 [Coyoacan] Mexico) 

Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. Dale B. 
Cleveland 56, Colonia Noche Buena 
Mexico 18, D. F. ‘ 
: aie Rev, and Mrs. Jimmie 


751 Calle Oregon, Dept.4, Colonia del 
Valle, Mexico 12, D. F. Mexico 





Cuernavaca Station, 1938 


Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. i 
(Address: Morelos 3, Cuernavaca, 
Morelos, Mexico) 
Nickles, Miss Florence 
( Address: Nogal 25, Colonia Vergel, 
Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico) 


Morelia Station, 1919 
McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N.) 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) ; 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. : 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘I.a Luz,’’ Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 





Ometepec i 
Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
tRider, Mr. Gayle 
Calla Miguel Hidalgo 18, Ometepec, 
Guerrero, Mexico | 
*Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. | 
Calle Vincente Guerrero, Ometepec, 
Guerrero, Mexico 


San Luis Potosi 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. | 
*Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
(Address: Iturbide 47, Int. 11, San Lui 
Potosi, S. L. P., Mexico) 


Taxco Station 
(Address: Alarcon, No. 5, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 
*Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


‘YVixtla 
Yeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 
(Address: Independencia 1, Tixtla, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Teloloapan 


(Address:Colonia Pinzon 21, ‘Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 


Toluca 


Beaty, Miss Lettie 
*Dixon, Miss Sara 








(Address: Pino Saurez 13 Altos, Toluca, 
Mexico, Mexico) 
Thomas, Rev. and Mrs. Harold L. 
Nigromante 18 Bis, Toluca, Estado 
de Mexico, Mexico 


Portugal 


Meza, Rev. and Mrs. Herbert _ 
(Address: Ruado Conselheiro 47, 
Funchal, Madeira, Portugal) : 


potions rates and conditions which 
for delivery in the United States 





For Africa and Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. : ts 
Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and requiremen 


of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal Guide 
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Top governing body in Men’s Work 
names John J. Deifell president 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—(PN)—John J. Dei- 
fell, elder and department store op- 
erator of Greensboro, N. C., was 
elected president of Assembly Men’s 
Council during its eleventh annual 
meeting, held here in January. 

With a record registration of 169 
and unusually rapid and businesslike 
handling of scores of recommenda- 
tions, this meeting was considered by 
many as the most successful of the 
Council’s eleven sessions. 

The Council is made up of an 
executive committee drawn from all 
synods, the presidents of synod and 
presbytery men’s councils, the re- 
gional directors of religious education, 
and representatives of each synod’s 
committee on men’s work, Walter R. 
Humphrey, retiring president, pre- 
sided throughout the three-day ses- 
sion. 


Two Big Projects 


Among the outstanding events of 
the Council meeting were the presen- 
tation of projects for men’s groups. 
The first, a double-barreled effort in 
evangelism, called “Operation Loy- 
alty” and “Operation Friendship,” 
was presented by Dr. William Mc- 
Corkle and Rev. Al Dimmock, sec- 
retary and associate secretary, respec- 
tively, of the Division of Evangelism. 

“Operation Friendship,” Mr. Dim- 
mock stated, is a “planned program 
to lead others to Christ and into 
church membership, through visita- 
tion and guidance efforts” within Men 
of the Church groups. “Operation 
Loyalty,” Dr. McCorkle explained, 
seeks to interest men in capturing the 
interest of the entire congregation in 
a concerted program of Christian 
growth and service. Reactivation of 
the inactive is a major element of the 
project. 

The second major project proposed 
for men in 1956 was outlined by Dr. 
Hunter B. Blakely, secretary of the 
Division of Higher Education, and 
Clinton Harris, secretary of the De- 
partment of Church Relations, both 
of the Board of Christian Education. 

Calling Presbyterian men to spear- 
head a spiritual and intellectual lead- 
ership that can defeat Communist 
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materialism in the battle for the minds 
of men, Dr. Blakely told of the 1956 
special emphasis on Christian Higher 
Education. The emphasis—seeking to 
“claim for Christ and His Church the 
intellectual leadership for tomorrow” 
—will make use of “contact men” 
from every presbytery. 

Mr. Harris showed a light, portable 
display and flip-chart which he has 
designed to be used by the contact 
men in presenting the challenge to 
support church colleges and the West- 
minster Fellowship program. 

Another high light of the three-day 
program was the speech by Rev. 
Lawrence Bottoms, associate secre- 
tary of the Division of Negro Work, 
who told of his trip to Brazil and 


Africa mission stations, (See Febru- 
ary SURVEY.) 


Executive Committee Named 


In addition to President Deifell, 
other key officers elected for 1956 
were: First vice-president, M. Elmer 
Taylor, Jacksonville, Fla.; second vice- 
president, James A. Harkins, Okla- 
homa City; secretary, John M. Myers, 
Jr., New Orleans, La.; and treasurer, 
Clifford Coleman, Memphis, Tenn. 
Mr. Humphrey, as immediate past- 
president, and John V. Matthews of 
Fayetteville, Tenn., as second past- 
president, serve with this group. 

Other members of the Executive 
Committee of AMC elected at this 
meeting, or already named, are: Synod 





New officers of Assembly Men’s Council are Walter R. Humphrey, immediate past- 

president, Fort Worth, Texas; John J. Deifell, president, Greensboro, N. C.; M. Elmer 

Taylor, first vice-president, Jacksonville, Fla. Standing: James A. Harkins, second vice- 

president, Oklahoma City; John M. Myers Jr., secretary, New Orleans; Cliff Coleman, 
budget and finance secretary, Memphis. 
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Committee representatives: Dr. Sid- 
ney A. Gates of North Carolina; Rev. 
Jac C. Ruffin of Arkansas, and Rev. 
M. R. Costanzo of Kentucky. 

Regional Directors: Rev. Jack B. 
McMichael of Texas-Oklahoma; Rev. 
I. M. Ellis of Appalachia; and Rev. 
George H. Ricks of Louisiana. 

Board of Christian Education’s 
Men’s Work Committee: Dr. Andrew 
R. Bird Jr. of West Virginia; Dr. 
Lawrence I Stell of North Carolina; 
and Dr. Frank M. Taylor of Texas. 

General Council representative is 
Dr. James G. Patton of Georgia. 


$12,400 Budget 


Action on reports of seven perma- 
nent AMC committees covered some 
100 recommendaions concerning all 
phases of Men’s Work. Among them 
were: 

The Council approved a budget of 
$12,400, to cover its annual meeting 
expenses, travel of its president and 
official representatives, costs of execu- 
tive committee meetings, and travel 
of contact men. 

AMC chose Montreat, N. C., as the 
site for the Jan. 4-6, 1957, Council 
meeting. 

The Council urged that presidents 
of presbytery and synod men’s coun- 
cils be made members of their re- 
spective church court’s Christian Edu- 
cation Committees. 

Each synod council was urged to 
send at least one elected officer as 
its representative to each presbytery 
rally, and to provide adequate travel 
expenses for its officers on official 
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During AMC meeting some of those present visited new site of Louisville Theological Seminary. © One of seven permanent committees. 


business. The synod councils were 
also urged to give serious considera- 
tion to providing funds for the synod 
men’s secretary to attend annual AMC 
meetings. 

October 13, 1957, Was recom- 
mended to the General Council Pro- 
gram Committee for designation as 
Layman’s Sunday, with as many lay- 
man filling pulpits as possible, thereby 
enabling pastors to attend the Miami 


Men’s Convention with their con- 
tingents of laymen. 
Projects recommended for con- 


sideration by local groups included 
asking TV stations to book the Pres- 
byterian evangelistic series, “Put God 
First,” and the series called “Man to 
Man,” which features Dr. John A. 
Redhead and Dr. Louis Evans as the 
Presbyterians among four speakers 
making addresses for the National 
Council of Churches. 

Encouragement was also given by 
AMC to such varied activities as at- 
tendance at the Cleveland meeting of 
United Church Men, accepting Sun- 
day school work with children, sup- 
porting Negro youth conferences, co- 
operating in establishment of new 
churches, filling pastorless pulpits, at- 
tending the Minister-Elder-Deacon 
convocations, and seeking to encour- 
age young persons to attend church 
schools, Assembly’s Training School, 
and to enter missionary service. 

After study by the Program Com- 
mittee, the monthly program themes 
and themes for conferences and rallies 
were adopted for 1957. Their use by 
all men’s groups was urged. 


Endorse Survey Plan 


Special emphasis was placed upon 
support of the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY’S 
Every Family Plan. Other actions 
taken on recommendation of the Pub- 
lication Committee included plans for 
improving the reporting of men’s news 
to the survey and to church and local 
newspapers, and the recommendation 
that the Division of Men’s Work pre- 
pare pamphlets designed to encourage 
pastors to take a greater interest in 
men’s work, 

Plans for the Miami Men’s Conven- 
tion in 1957 created considerable in- 
terest. All synods, presbyteries, and 
local clubs were urged to set up “On 
to Miami” committees, and _ local 
men’s groups were encouraged to 
make it possible for their pastor to at- 
tend. Suggestions on program, music, 
and arrangements for entertaining 
wives of men attending the conven- 
tion were also made to the special 
planning committee. 


Kentucky Legislature gets 
bill on indecent comics 


FRANKFORT, Ky.—A bill to ban pub- 
lication or sale of comic books de- 
voted to “crime, terror, physical tor- 
ture, brutality, or illicit sex” was 
introduced in the Kentucky House by 
Rep. John J. Isler of Covington. 

It provides a penalty of $1000 and 
a prison sentence of up to a year, oF 
both, for publishing such comics. Sale 
to persons under eighteen would 
carry a fine of up to $500 and a jail 
sentence of up to six months, or both. 


Presbyterian SURVEY 
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MEN IN THE NEWS 


e “The Colossal Mayor of Kansas City” is the title 
of a Saturday Evening Post article on Presbyterian 
elder ROE BARTLE. Those who attended the 1949 
Men of the Church Convention in Atlanta know 
Mayor Bartle as an outstanding speaker and viva- 
cious leader. He is a member of the Permanent 
Nominating Committee of the General Assembly and 
represents the Presbyterian Church, U. S., on the 
National Council of Churches’ General Assembly. 
Mr. Bartle speaks publicly at least once a day and 
often five times. The Post article calls him “an inter- 
national spellbinder.” 

e EMILE DIETH, member of First Church, New 
Orleans, has been elected president of the Protes- 
tant Laymen’s group in that city. WILLIAM B. 
NOURSE of Metairie Church was named to the 
executive committee. 

e WALTER P. SPRUNT, cotton firm head for 
many years, died in Wilmington, N. C., in January. 
He was president of Alexander Sprunt & Son, Mem- 
phis, and the Sprunt Corp. of Wilmington. For a 
number of years he served on the board of Davidson 
College. 

e LINDSAY C. WARREN JR., an active member 
of First Church, Goldsboro, N. C., received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award of the Goldsboro Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. He is a son of the recently 
retired U. S. Comptroller General. 

e L. P, HOLLAND of the Shelby Presbyterian 
Church was elected vice president of the Western 
North Carolina Council of Architects. 

e Three new deacons at Canal Street Church, New 
Orleans, are ELLIOTT R. JAMES, B. B. JOHN- 
SON, and ROGER JOHNSON. 

e Seven Presbyterians are among the new chairmen 
of standing committees of the Atlanta Christian 
Council. They are DR. STUART R. OGLESBY, 
Civics, REV. WALKER SESSIONS, Institutions; 
CHARLES TO ANSLEY, Laymen’s Committee; 
DR. ARTHUR VANN GIBSON, Mental Health; 
DR. THOMAS McDILL, pastoral counseling; REV. 
ALLISON WILLIAMS, program; REV. F. M. 
LEGERTON, race relations. 

e JACK DOVER III, assistant manager of the seven 
Dover mills in Shelby, N. C., has been named 
“Young Man of the Year.” He is a deacon and Sun- 
day school teacher at the Shelby Presbyterian 
Church. 


MINISTERS IN THE NEWS 


¢ DR THOMAS A. FRY JR. has accepted a call 
to become pastor of Druid Hills Presbyterian 
Church in Atlanta, succeeding DR. P. D. MILLER, 
Who resigned to become executive secretary of the 
Board of Church Extension. Dr. Fry has been pastor 
of First Church, Bristol, Tenn., since 1950. He is a 
member of the General Council. 

° DR. LOUIS H. EVANS, named by Life maga- 
zine as one of twelve great living American religious 
leaders, conducted a week-long evangelism rally at 
First. Church, Salisbury, N. C., during February. 
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& EDUCATION 


Dr. Hunter Blakely and Clint Harris of Board of Christian Education 

explain major project for men in 1956. Contact men from every 

presbytery will be used to explain the emphasis on Christian 
higher education. 


The conference was sponsored by Concord Pres- 
bytery. Also on the program was DR. WILLIAM 
H. McCORKLE, secretary for evangelism of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

e DR. WALLACE M. ALSTON, president of 
Agnes Scott College, has been re-elected to the Ad- 
visory Council of the National Student Association. 
e DR. FRED V. POAG, pastor of Shandon Church 
in Columbia, S. C., conducted Religious Emphasis 
services at Coker College in Hartsville. 

e REV. EMMETTE WAYNE THOMPSON, re- 
tired minister of Winston-Salem Presbytery, died in 
Alleghany Memorial Hospital at Sparta, N. C., at 
the age of 80. He-had been retired since 1946, In 
addition to ministerial duties he assisted in the pro- 
motion of Glade Valley School. 


e REV. E. G. BECKMAN of Indiantown Church 
was elected treasurer of the newly-formed Heming- 
way Area Ministers Association in South Carolina. 
e REV. WALTER FARRIS of Cheswick, Pa., has 
been received by Everglades Presbytery. He is new 
pastor of Pinelands Presbyterian Church in Miami, 
Fla. 











Says politicians have 
problems with Christians 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Governor Frank 
Clement of Tennessee told an inter- 
denominational meeting of laymen 
here that “we in politics have prob- 
lems with some self-professed Chris- 
tians.” 

Addressing a Layman’s Leadership 
Institute at Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, he said: 

“This thing of taking a holier-than- 
thou attitude because you are a church 
member or minister is the most un- 
Christian thing we face.” 

“It’s not Christian to complain 
about the payment of taxes unless you 
know what you’re talking about,” 
Gov. Clement told some 260 business 
and professional men from 29 states 
and Canada. 

Observing that the tax money 
might be “for the uplifting of man- 
kind,” he said: 

“You can’t justify reneging on pay- 
ing taxes to help the sick and needy, 
to build schools and pay teachers a 
decent wage. There aren’t many of 
you here who haven’t sinned by criti- 
cizing without stopping to think 
about what is right and wrong.” 


The 34-year-old Methodist said it 
was “so amazing” to him “when 
churchgoing Christians daily come to 
your office and ask you to restore a 
license to a convicted drunken driver, 
to add a $100,000 extra profit to a 
state contract, or tell you to hire peo- 
ple you don’t need because they 


ms 


THE TRAVELIN’ MAN SAYS: 


1) I’ve had some funny 
trips to Greece! Like that load of laying hens and swarming bees 


worked for you in the election.” 
The governor said he had often 
been told that religion and _ politics 
don’t mix, “If they don’t mix, may 
God have mercy on the people you’re 
supposed to be serving,” he said. 


Opposes proposal for 
‘audible prayer’ at UN 


MINNEAPOLIS—The proposal of 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., United States 
ambassador to the United Nations, 
that sessions of the UN be opened 
with “audible prayer” was opposed 
by a Lutheran editor here. 

Dr. O. G. Malmin, editor of the 
Lutheran Herald, official organ of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, wrote 
in an editorial: “The Christian be- 
lieves that only prayer in Jesus’ name 
is truly prayer, Our greatest Christian 
privilege is that of access to God 
through Jesus Christ. We do not want 
to see that privilege watered down to 
a ‘common denominator’ which will 
be satisfactory to people of every re- 
ligion in the world, and of no religion 
at all. 

“That, in the Christian sense is ex- 
actly what such an ‘audible prayer’ 
would become. 

“It appears to us that, well-inten- 
tioned as Mr. Lodge’s suggestion may 
be, it would be wisest to continue the 
present practice of a minute or two 
for silent prayer at the opening of the 
sessions.” 


they sent me out with. Turned out to be quite a trip with the 
rooster crowing at dawn and the bees buzzing so busily. 
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Religious history 
taught in Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS (RNS)—Religion _ has 
been added to the three “Rs” in lj 
Indianapolis public grade schools for 
the first time. 

The history of religions and the par 
religion has played in the developmen 
of America is being taught in 4l| 
seventh and eighth grade classrooms 
as part of social studies. 

Material for the courses was ap- 
proved by Protestant, Roman Catho- 
lic, and Jewish representatives. It isa 
pioneering program for public schools 
that aims to stress spiritual and moral 
values without teaching religious doc- 
trine. 

The courses teach pupils the back- 
ground, beliefs, and practices of the 
world’s great religions and how re- 
ligious movements and their leaders 
have made history. Seventh graders 
learn about “Our Religious Heritage,” 
while eighth graders study “Religious 
Influences in the Development of 
Liberty.” 


Congress bills would 
bar liquor on planes 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—Legislation to 
prohibit the serving of alcoholic bev- 
erages on commercial airliners while 
they are in flight was introduced in | 
the House by Reps. Thomas J. Lane 
(D.-Mass.) and John Bell Williams | 
(D.-Miss. ). 

Both Congressmen said they had 
filed the bills after receiving many 
protests against the practice, particu- 
larly from members of church and 
temperance groups. 


oe 








2) It was worth it, though, to see the faces of those Greek farm- 
ers. You know, all their chickens and their bee hives had been 
lost in the war. 
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Italian townspeople 





” storm Protestant service 
all ROME (RNS)—Rev. Rodolfo Bertini, 
for Churches of Christ pastor at nearby 
Aprilia, and several members of his 
art congregation were injured when 
ent townspeople there stormed into the 
all church and broke up a service he was 
ams | conducting. . 

} Mr. Bertini and Fausto Salvoni, de- 
ap- scribed as a former priest who had 
ho- been scheduled to speak at the meet- 
is a ing, were rescued from the crowd by 
01s local police and given safe escort to 
oral Rome. 
loc- The clergyman charged that the 

disturbance was led by young men 
ick- and boys belonging to the local Catho- 
the lic Action group. He said they broke 
re- down the doors and ran through the 
ders church creating an uproar; then the 
ders lights went out and a general fist fight 
Ze,” ensued. 
va East German Reds fai! 

in youth enrolments 

BERLIN—Despite Communist offers 
of gifts, money and special holidays, 





mi youth dedication ceremonies in East 
rem Germany this spring, it was reported 
| in here. 
ane The ceremonies, held when youths 
ams | complete primary school at fourteen, 
; are an atheistic counterpart of Chris- 
had tian Confirmation and First Com- 
en munion rites, Originated by German 
iia. freethinkers decades ago, they were re- 
wal vived by the Communists to 
children from their religious loyalties. 
In addition to inducements, 








) 
| again, and money, too, selling honey! 
t 
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less than five per cent of qualified 
young people have registered for 


3) So the load of bees meant they could start making honey 


Communists also have wtsed threats 
against young people and their par- 
ents, but these also have been unsuc- 
cessful. Youngsters have been told 
their grades in school will suffer and 
they also will have a hard time getting 
into Soviet Zone high schools or find- 
ing jobs. 


Israel has 
40,000 Christians 


JERUSALEM (RNS)—More than 4o,- 
ooo of Israel’s 1,774,000 inhabitants 
are Christians, according to a statisti- 
cal report through Dec. 31, 1955, pub- 
lished by the Government Informa- 
tion Service. 

About 23,000 of the Christians are 
Latin and Eastern Rite Catholics. 

Protestants number 2,000, of which 
1,040 are listed as Anglicans; Greek 
Orthodox, 13,400; Armenian Ortho- 
dox, 1,030; Egyptian Copts, 700; and 
Ethiopian Copts, 40. 


Canadian Presbyterians 
push church extension 


TORONTO, ONT.—Leaders of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada have asked 
each congregation to become a 
“mother” in 1956 to at least one new 
congregation in the mushrooming 
suburban areas around Canada’s larger 
cities. 

Several such “mother-daughter” re- 
lationships already have been estab- 
lished in the metropolitan Toronto 
area. 

Other 1956 goals announced by the 
Church include a minimum of 100 
ministerial recruits, 10,000 additional 
Sunday school pupils, and “roo per 


cent attendance” at worship services. 
Members also were urged to bolster 
overseas missions by “spending at 
least 50 per cent as much on others 
as On ourselves.” 


Ga. Presbyterians hit 
private school bills 


ATLANTA, GA.—(PN)—Two Presby- 
terian sources in Atlanta last week 
spoke out publicly against “private 
school” bills which are pending in 
Georgia’s 1956 Legislature. 

One source, the Westminster Fel- 
lowship Council of Atlanta Presby- 
tery, made up of Presbyterian stu- 
dents in surrounding colleges have 
sent Governor Marvin Griffin a reso- 
lution expressing grave concern over 
Georgia’s current “private school” 
proposals and called the projected 
legislation “highly detrimental to our 
Strate.” 

Soon after the Presbyterian stu- 
dents’ statement, Dr. Wallace M. 
Alston, president of Agnes Scott Col- 
lege in Decatur, Ga., commended 
eight Georgia House of Representa- 
tive members, who earlier, had op- 
posed the proposed private school 
plans. 

The Westminster Fellowship Coun- 
cil is composed of twenty-two mem- 
te representing students from 
Georgia State College of Business 
Administration, Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Agnes Scott College, 
Emory University, and Oglethorpe 
University. William S. Porter, Jr., of 
Georgia Tech, moderator of West- 
minster Fellowship Council for At- 
lanta Presbytery, signed. 


OM ts. ee SY 
4) And all those chickens meant fresh eggs for everybody in that 
little village plus the chance to raise hundreds of baby chicks for 


other villages nearby. Watch SURVEY next month for my adven- 
tures with a bath tub in Japan! 
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——SERVICE WITH AN S—— 


(From page 21) strike, and again 
there are the victims who suffer pri- 
vation and hunger. 

Food and clothing are provided, 
distributed through Christian chan- 
nels, by the Material Relief and Share 





Our Surplus programs of Church 
World Service. The latter is a fan- 
tastic bargain, whereby one dollar will 
distribute 140 pounds of government 
surplus food worth $40, (See March 
survEY) Easter Offering funds up to 
the amount of $50,000 will be used 
for Share Our Surplus. 


The challenge to Christian service 
in a revolutionary world is measured 
by the needs of people, like those for 
whom Christ “went about doing 
good.” Your response should be meas- 
ured by His compassion, your love 
for Him and for your neighbors who 
are in distress. END 











WRITE TO 
McFERRAN CROWE, President 





BSellranen College 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


A Four Year Coeducational College Owned by the Synod of Mississippi. 


* High academic standards 

* Strong in the faith 

* Select student body 

* Fine program of recrea- 
tion and activities 


% Reasonable in cost 














GENERAL ASSEMBLY‘S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepares for Christian service in r-ligious education. Bible teaching, missions, and | 
church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. | 





Accredited by 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 


American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 
CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 








QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
1956-1957 Centennial Year 


A hundred years of educating women in 
the liberal arts. .. . A.B. and BS. de- 
grees. . full accreditation. . . Presby- 
terian Church affiliation. 


Edwin R. Walker, President 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 


MarsHa.t Scotrr Woopson 
President 


Red Springs, N. C. 
MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 


PEACE COLLEGE 


Christian in Character and Ideals 
Fully accredited junior college and two-year 
high school. Transfer, terminal courses. 
Varied curriculum: Liberal arts, music, art, 
laboratory sciences, home economics, secre- 
tarial. Small classes, friendly faculty. Guid- 
ance. Social, cultural, athletic program. Suite- 
plan dormitory available. Scholarships, stu- 
dent work program. On main highway, air, 
rail routes. Visitors invited. Catalog. 


William C. Pressly, President 
Box P, Peace College Raleigh, N. C. 
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KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian ¢ Coeducational « Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 60-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, tui- 
tion $795. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 
R.T.L. Liston, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 





“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Wooprow WILson 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Joun R. CunnincHAM 





President 





Educationa! Excellence. Moderate | 


charges. Endowed. Christiai. em 
phasis. A.A. and A.S. degrees 
Graduates transter to best colleges 


Davidson, North Carolina | 
as juniors. Professor for each ter 
students. Personal attention. Scien- 


2 
Bt tific tests. Athletics. Two-year busi- 


ness course. Preparatory department with grades 
11 and 12. Member So. Assn. of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Summer school June 9. 
PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, NortH CaRroLina 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited four-year liberal arts college 
for Women. A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, 
small classes. Fourteen majors including music, 
art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school education. 112th year. Competitive 
scholarships. Catalog. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE Dept. S, Staunton, Va. 











NO GREATER 


exists than that of serving God 


privilege 


through the example of leader- 
ship. Share with us the privilege 
of training our youth for service 
and leadership. Make your con- 
tributions, large or small, to Still- 
man College, P. O. Drawer 483, 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. an act of wor- 


ship, an act of LOVE 








LEES-McRAE 
COLLEGE 


Liberal 
Education 
in the 
Christian 
Tradition 


Fletcher Nelson, 
President 


Banner Elk, 


North Carolina 





. .. Whose alumni are serving God 
| and man in pulpits throughout the 
world... 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
Marshall W. Brown, President 


Clinton, South Carolina 


For the best in education 
SOUTHWESTERN offers: 
Personal contact with eminently qualified 
faculty Christian influence of a 
Church College . . . Distinctive four year 
program leading t to degrees of Bachelor 

of Arts, Science, and Music. 
For information write: Office of Admission’ 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 
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By BLUFORD B. HESTIR 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ROM AFRICA TO MEXICO, by way 

of Menlo and Statesboro, Ga., 

Huntersville, N. C., and Greer, 
S. C., an idea is catching the imagina- 
tion of rural and small-town Presby- 
terian congregations, 

In Mexico, an _ enthusiastic and 
happy group of men and women, 
boys and girls, gathered at a_ small 
plot of ground near the Tejalpa 
church. The men and boys broke the 
ground, the women and girls followed 
behind, carefully placing  gladioli 
bulbs. With prayer and fellowship, 
“God’s Garden” began as a project 
for the whole congregation. A mis- 
sionary commented that there was a 
better attendance, and more evident 
enthusiasm, than at more formal 
church meetings. 

In North Georgia, more than 40 
people made their way through rain 
and gathering dusk to unload corn 
from pick-up and “bob-tail” trucks, 
and piled it before the pulpit of his- 
toric old Beersheba Church. Even 
though the floor sagged until the 
stovepipe came away from the stove, 
and the lights went out as the evening 
storm raged, the prayers and the sing- 
ing were those of people truly thank- 
ful for God’s bounty, for their part 
in His work, and for His blessings on 
the “Lord’s Corn Club.” 

In Africa the Lord’s Acre ingather- 
ing each year since 1934, when the 
late Rev. Leighton McCutchen _be- 
gan an idea that was to spread to 
other lands, has seen the Christians 
in many villages bringing baskets of 
varied produce, to give to God the 
yield from a dedicated plot. Grain 
and manjoca, peanuts and eggs—these 
are gifts to His work. 

_ By whatever name the idea is called, 
It is proving an effective way of 
giving Christians a personal sense of 
participation in the work of missions, 
near and far. When the farming peo- 
ple of the Carolinas or Georgia plant 
“an ear of corn for the Lord,” or 
when the congregation of Tejalpa 
plant corn and gladioli, they dedicate 
their work and the harvest from their 
dedicated plot to the work of Christ’s 
Church. For the first time, many are 
knowing an immediate sense of truly 
working for the Lord. ; 
The idea is simple. The farmer sets 
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Ingathering service at Beersheba Church, in North Georgia, dedicated sacks of corn 
from Lord’s Corn Club project. 


NEW PROJECT 
FOR YOUR CHURCH 


“God's Garden” 


Members of Stilson Chapel’s Presbyterian Corn Club present their checks to J. H. 
Strickland, Sunday school superintendent. 








EVERY FAMILY PLAN 


CHURCHES 


churches which send 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


into every church home 





ST. ELMO PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 







gt ft/s 7 


Pastor IT 

Ys 

Rev. N. E. Oplinger i ¥ 

Organized 
1889 


Members 
175 


THERE ARE three basic reasons we want PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
in every home in our Church: 

1. We believe that every Presbyterian should be informed 
about his own Church and that the reading of the official 
Magazine PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY will accomplish this job 
better and more efficiently than can be done in any other 
way. 

2. We believe that the reading of survey on the part of the 
men will help them to take their proper place as leaders in 
the Church and in the home; 

3. Especially in this year of Christian Family Life emphasis, 
the faithful reading of the survey in every home along 
with the Bible and prayer will help in making each home 
what it ought to be—more Christian. 


Write for details of the 


EFP 
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PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
EVERY FAMILY PLAN 


RICHMOND 9, VA. 





CONTEST WINNERS —— 


(From page 22) Yet, even while 
looking at the signs of His promise 
they lost faith because of the hard- 
ships of their journey and began to 


| complain to God and to disobey Him, 


“When I saw myself doing the 


| same kind of thing I was filled with 
| sorrow. I realized that this weak kind 


of faith could never be a victorious 
faith. When I understood the purpose 


| of my life not only with my mind 


but also with my heart, the road 
which I must travel and the work 
which I must do became clear, and 
the anxiety and uneasiness which | 
had felt disappeared. 

“Truly my heart and life have been 
filled with new power and with great 
joy.” END 


———GOD’S GARDEN——— 








(From page 55) 


aside an acre, or a few square feet, of 
his land, or the seed from an ear of 
corn. He plants, cultivates, and har- 
vests, and gives to the work of home 
or world missions the income from 
the crop. 

For many, particularly in Africa 
and Mexico, this gift to the Church 
is the first a man or his family has 
ever been able to give from a meager 
subsistence. 

The idea is not new. For centuries 
the Christian steward has given of 
“the increase” from his crops. The 
setting aside, in advance, of a portion 
of the crop for God’s work, and the 
dedicating of that parcel of ground or 
handful of seed to God’s purposes, 
is a newer idea. 


Began with McCutchen 


In the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
and its mission fields, the idea seems 
to have begun with the young mis- 
sionary, Leighton McCutchen, at Bu- 
lape, Belgian Congo, prior to his 
death in 1936. The idea caught on; 
the Africans found in the dedication 
of effort, the cultivation of a plot, 
however small, and the bringing to 
God’s House the harvest from that 


| plot, something that satisfied the soul. 


The idea crossed the Atlantic in 
stories and pictures. But it remained 
for another man to “sell” the idea, 
and get it started in America and 
Mexico. This man’s love of the rural 
church and its people enabled him to 
see the possibilities in the Lord’s Acre 
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lan. He brought back an enthusiasm 
—and even some ears of corn—to 
America. Wherever Dr. Cecil Thomp- 
son has gone since his visit three years 
ago in Africa, he has taken the story 
of the Lord’s Acre. 

The Presbyterian Corn Club in 
Stilson Presbyterian Chapel near 
Statesboro, Ga.; the Corn and Cotton 
Project of Men of the Church of 
Menlo, Ga.; God’s Garden in Mexico; 
and the Lord’s Corn Clubs of Beer- 
sheba Church (near Menlo) and of 
Hopewell Church, Huntersville, N. 
C.; and the God’s Corn Clubs of 
Taxco, Mexico, and Greer, S. C.,, 
were all of Dr. Thompson’s planting. 

Already, hundreds of dollars have 
come to the Home Mission Division, 
and to the Board of World Missions, 
for use in carrying the Gospel to 
others, as the result of these projects 
in American churches. But it isn’t the 
monetary value of the crops that has 
made this idea important. It is the op- 
portunity the Lord’s Corn Clubs give 
to the individual in each project. The 
act of putting something of oneself 
into the work has brought a more 
vital interest in home and foreign 
missions. The service at which the 
pastor dedicates the seed to God’s 
work and the inspiring service of in- 
gathering bring two important phases 
of rural life into close harmony with 
Christian practice. 


Started by a Boy 


In each case where the project has 
been adopted, the story is much the 
same. Usually Dr. Thompson, a pro- 
fessor at Columbia Theological Semi- 





nary, Decatur, Ga., widely known for 
his interest in the rural ministry, 
arouses interest by telling of the plan 
at work in Africa and other Ameri- 
can churches. The idea nearly always 
catches on first with a young boy, and 
his enthusiasm encourages others. 


GOWNS 


PULPIT 
CHOIR 









SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY FABRICS 

PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED 
Write for catalog G-4 


7 WEST 36 ST » NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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The first boy in the Southern 
Church to try the project was Ralph 
Hood of Beersheba Church, who two 
years ago volunteered to plant the 
first ear of corn. As he often does, 
Dr. Thompson then challenged the 
boy’s father, J. B. Hood, to compete 
with the son in cultivating an ear 
apiece. The Beersheba project was be- 
gun. 

Despite the drought in 1954, seven 
families besides the Hoods took part, 
under the leadership of Elder Willie 
M. Storey, and $102 was earned for 
world missions. In 1955, the congre- 
gation planted seventeen ears and 
even with lower prices on corn, again 
nearly $100 was earned. Women and 
girls planted and cultivated corn, as 
well as the menfolks. 

In South Carolina, the first God’s 
Corn Club was a one-boy affair, with 
W. H. Smith, III, son and grandson 
of master farmers, planting one ear of 
corn. Billy, from the Statesboro 
Church, harvested twenty bushels of 
corn from the one ear planted, and 
gave $10 each to world and home 
missions from the earnings. His ex- 
ample spread to the nearby rural 
church, Stilson Presbyterian Chapel, 





MAKE MONEY WITH 


Be, 
SP RUBBER SCRUBBER 


THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


Cleans and polishes quickly and easily 
- - leaves hands soft and s-m-o-e-t-h! 
with Rubber 


FREE 
SAMPLE 


and full 
particulars 


Repeat sales 
Scrubber. Try it—yee'll leve it! 


Write to 
RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 
Dep't RU-SWatertown. N. Y. 









DROBE RACKS 


>...answer every wraps 
problem 

















(Top to Bottom) The 5'2” « 
No. 50 Portable Rack holds 50 —2% 
coats and hats. Goes where . 
needed on rubber tired cas- ~~} 
ters. The fold away Checkerette Gee == 
has 4 ft. hanger bar with 36 7 
coat hooks. Can be set up 
in few minutes without tools, with 
hanger bar positioned ‘“‘low” for 
children, “normal” for adults or 
“thigh” forlong vestments or robes. 
No. 3 Wall Rack comes in any length, 
mounts on wall at any height. Ac- 
commodates4 persons per running 
foot. No. 4 Umbrella Stand, 16 or 24 
capacity accommodates congrega- 
tion of 80 or 120 persons. _ 

Also other types and sizes to 
meet every Church or Sunday School need. All 
are welded steel. All keep wraps 
aired, dry, sanitary and in press. 
All save floor space. 


Write for Cataog CK-520 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 West 37th St. Chicago 9, Il! 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church 
- should use Winters’ De Luxe 
THE REV, KYLE Bulletin Board. Dignified, 
CHURCH BULLETIN effective, and economical. 
“tsi Over 7,000 IN USE, increase 
attendance, interest, and 
collections. Write today for 
i Illus. Catalog PS. H. E. 

Winters Specialty Company, 
i} Davenport, Iowa. 
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SUMMER CLINICS 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
July 30—August 10 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION CLINIC 
(General Assembly's Training School) 
Faith Healing and the Christian Faith 
Group Bible Study 


Church’s Program of Christian Education 


PREACHING CLINIC 
(Union Theological Seminary in Virginia) 
Preaching for Evaluation 
Workshops on Sermon Preparation 
Lectures on Preaching 


COMBINED EVENING WORSHIP SERVICES 


Faculty: Wade H. Boggs, Jr.; Balmer H. 
Kelly; Sallie McLane Majors; C. Ellis 


Nelson 


Faculty: Paul E. Scherer and David L. 
Stitt; Special Lecturers: Warner L. 
Hall; Donald G. Miller; Julian Lake; 
Robert White Kirkpatrick 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE: 


Director of Christian Education Clinic 


Assembly’s Training School 
3400 Brook Road 
Richmond 27, Virginia 


Director of Preaching Clinic 
Union Theological Seminary 
3401 Brook Road 

Richmond 27, Virginia 





SNARE LONE 





for Christian Family Living 
read and use 


Nef dbenlire 


OWE 





Many vexing problems of 
family life vanish under the 
warming sun of Christian love. 

Written in clear phrases to 
stir your heart and mind, this 
new book leads you to enjoy 
life’s greatest adventure. 

An Adventure in Love will 
be cherished by young couples 
and more mature ones—by any- 
one who earnestly wants to use 
the available power of genuine 
love. 

Your family will be happier 
because you read it. 


$2.50 


ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


Richmond 9, Virginia 





Do your teen-agers know the 
RIGHT answers? 


Prepare them with 
the revised, enlarged 


FACTS OF LIFE AND 
LOVE for Teen-Agers 


Dr. Evelyn M. Duvall 


In teen language, facts 
and sound guidance for 
growing up happily. 
Covers: sex biology, 
dating, petting, late 
hours, manners, going 
steady, getting —— 
with parents, etc. 44 
pages, $3.50 





order from your 
Presbyterian Book Stores 





» for selling only 100 boxes of 
Exciting COLOR-PHOTO 


EVERYDAY CARDS 


You keep 75c on every fast-sell- 

% g box. Smartest TALL Cards,21 for ¢ 
$iand$i startling ‘‘ New Slant In Greetings’’: 1 
Courtesy Notes, new Religious Cards, many clever 
gifts at$1 up. 129 year round money-makers! 
Cash profits to 150% plus $10-$25-$50 in Bonus 
Gifts. Get FREE Stationery Samples, 4best Assort- 
ments on approval. $1 Gift Set Free if you act fast. 


CREATIVE CARD CO.,4401 Cermak Rd. , Dept. 102C 
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$1 Woodpecker 








Relish Server 


where in 1955 a total of 21 ears of | 


corn were planted on three and a 


| quarter acres. A yield of 142 bushels 


earned for the Lord $155.51, which 
was divided 60-40 between world and 


| home missions. 


Lemuel Dillard, another boy, took 


| the lead in Greer, S. C. In late 1955 


he stood before the congregation of 
First Church and told of his project. 


At the conclusion of his talk, he pre- | 


sented to the pastor, Rev. John K. 


| Johnston, a check for $15.63, from 


the first God’s Corn Club project in 
that area. 

Both in 1954 and 1955 the Men of 
the Church of Menlo, Ga., have had 


| a project going. First it was a Corn 
| Club, under the leadership of the 


town druggist, Billy Edwards. Bill 


Young contributed an acre of land | 


and the seed, and some fifteen men 
worked the plot. Despite the severe 
drought, more than 25 bushels of 


| corn were produced on the Lord’s 
| Acre. 


In 1955, the men made their proj- 
ect a Cotton and Corn Club, under 
the leadership of R. W. King. The 
project brought in $175.00 for mis- 
sions. Both the Menlo and the Beer- 
sheba Churches have as their pastor 
Rev. William Lee who, as a student, 


| won an award for outstanding stu- 
| dent-pastor work in a rural ministry. 


In Mexico, where Dr. Thompson 


| personally purchased a small plot of 


land on which the poor people of 
Tejalpa Church might plant the money 
crop of Mexico, gladioli, the God’s 
Garden idea has met with enthusiasm. 
At Pintla Church, near Taxco, more 
than twenty ears of corn were planted, 
using fine hybrid corn which Dr. 
Thompson procured through the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Church mem- 
bers were highly delighted with the 
project and the high yield of the good 
corn, Mrs. Henry E. Pressly, mis- 
sionary, reports. 

Wherever possible, the very finest 
seed is used, obtained from the al- 
ways co-operative agricultural agents. 

Now in many communities in three 
lands, Christians are working together 
and with God to provide for the 
spreading of the Gospel. Part of the 
genius of the idea, of course, is found 
in the mystery of what one ear of 
corn will do, From the approximately 
700 grains on the ear, will come at 
least five bushels of corn. 

For assistance in launching a Corn 
Club write Dr. Cecil Thompson, Co- 
lumbia Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 
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The Biography of 
Robert E. Speer 


A MAN SENT 
FROM GOD 


W. REGINALD WHEELER 
Introduction by 
John A. Mackay 


One of the best known, most 
influential preachers of his 
generation, Robert E. Speer 
served for forty-six years as 
a Secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. This 
comprehensive biography— 
written by one who was closely 
associated with Dr. Speer over 
the years—is a carefully docu- 
mented record of his life and 
work, an analysis of his mes- 
sage, and an evaluation of his 
contribution. World-traveler, 
speaker, author and editor of 
sixty-seven books, Dr. Speer 
was truly “a man sent from 
God.” $3.95 


At your bookstore 
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of Dallas Smith to head this work.” 

Giving up a lucrative position in 
business, Mr. Smith, at some financial 
sacrifice, became director of the De- 
partment of Christian Vocation on 
January 1, 1951. 


AN IDEA 


(From page 14) exclaimed the 
Standing Committee Chairman, Dr. 
w. E. Crane. Dr. Crane had done 
graduate work in guidance and was 
not aware of these other experimen- 
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tations within our denomination. 
After consultation with Dr. Boggs 
and Dr. Edward D. Grant, executive 
secretary of the Board of Education, 
the Lexington Presbytery Commis- 
sioners worked with Dr. Crane to 
prepare an amendment to add to the 
committee report. This addition was 
resented and unanimously approved 
by the Assembly as follows: 


That, in view of the growing need 
of . . . guidance and conseling on 
vocations, marriage, and adjustment 
to life problems . . . the Board of 
Education . . . set up a committee 
of interested individuals to study the 
practical phases of guidance and 
counseling being practiced through- 
out the Church, looking toward the 
possibility of supplying greater aid 
to Christian workers in this phase of 
the service of the Church to our 


people. 


As a result of the study authorized 
by the Assembly in 1949, the Board 
of Christian Education established the 
Department of Christian Vocation 
under the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion in 1950. 


Q* ONE OCCASION when the story 
of the beginnings of the Pres- 
byterian Guidance Program was be- 
ing told, Dr. Hunter B. Blakely, sec- 
retary of the Division, chimed in, 
“Add to those first two miracles a 
third,” said Dr. Blakely, “the finding 


After undertaking the leadership of 
the Presbyterian Guidance Program, 
Mr. Smith saw readily that a convic- 
tion of the Christian philosophy of 
vocation could not possibly be con- 
veyed to a youth by a guidance cen- 
ter psychologist in one or two days 
of testing and counseling. Such a con- 
viction must become part of each 
youth’s growth in his own church. 
Nor could the necessary orientation 
for the center’s educational and voca- 
tional guidance be provided without 
an orderly system of training which 
every local church could give under 
volunteer leaders using pre-vocational 
guidance reading materials. 

Therefore, the program took on 
two phases: the part of the local 
church in emphasizing Christian wit- 
ness through lifework and pre-voca- 
tional guidance training under volun- 
teer vocational aides, to be followed 
by a visit to a Presbyterian Guidance 
Center where testing and counseling 
by trained Christian psychologists 
climax this service for each youth 
who seeks the Lord’s will for his life- 
work. 

Approximately 1000 churches of our 
denomination now participate in this 
program. Seven Presbyterian Guid- 
ance Centers have been established in 
connection with Presbyterian colleges 
across our Church. 

An idea—in this case a Christian 
philosophy of Vocation—takes legs 
and marches on! END 
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different hearing aid 
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performance, size and 
price? Would you like 
to know what to expect 
in amplification, power, 
wearing convenience... 
20 important factors to look for in a hear- 
ing aid? Mr. L. A.Watson, author of inter- 
nationally known 600 page text “Hearing 
Tests and Hearing Instruments”, has 
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just completed valuable booklet that is 
filled with information on how to select 
an aid. Send 25c in stamps or coins and 
it will be sent to you in a plain envelope. 


L. A. WATSON, room no. 97Y 


21 NORTH 3rd STREET, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Complete party plans for 
those who need more than 
just a cookbook! These ver- 
satile, easy-to-follow, “‘table- 
tested” ideas come from the 
pen of an experienced 
recreation leader. Special 
section on Cooking for “Eat- 
ing Meetings”. 


Illustrated. $1.95 
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Harvard reports 
gains in religion 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. (RNS)—Religion 
has achieved an era of new importance 
at Harvard University, and the minis- 
try is drawing “increasing numbers of 
men and women of promise” there, 
President Nathan M. Pusey said in 
his annual report. 

Student enrolment in Harvard Di- 
vinity School is at its highest in the 
school’s 135-year history, he said, 
while church attendance on the cam- 
pus has shown a sharp increase. 

Dr. Pusey noted that the increase in 
attendance at Memorial Church had 
been registered since the appointment 
last year of Dr. George A. Buttrick, 
former pastor of New York City’s 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
as chairman of the university’s board 
of preachers. 

“Within the university world, the 
indifference long accorded religion, 
when it seemed to have little to do 
with the ‘pressing concerns of life,’ 
has been giving away. So, largely, has 
the hostility sometimes latterly visited 
upon religion, especially perhaps on 
Christianity, 

“A shift is coming. If it was only 
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yesterday that theology was simply 
‘tolerated’ within universities as 4 
harmless survival which it would be 
needlessly embarrassing to expunge, 
today it is almost universally acknowl- 
edged that the study of religion right- 
fully belongs, and that this is so be- 
cause religion’s concerns make valid 
claims upon us all.” 


——4720 MAN-YEARS——— 


(From page 17) counsel and advice, 

Or, you can show your concern 
by encouraging the young people in 
your church in activities that develop 
leadership and interest in the Church. 
Studies show that the main reason 
many young people went into full- 
time church work was their local 
pastor and the encouragement the 
local church gave in their adolescent 
years. 

3, Support your seminary and the 
Training School. A part of the be- 
nevolence dollar you give goes to the 
Training School and to the seminary 
supported by your synod. If you or 
your church withholds benevolence 
dollars, or if your church does not 
accept benevolence asking from pres- 
bytery, then to that extent you weaken 
the spiritual leadership for the coming 
generation. None of these schools 
which train leaders for our Church 
has enough money for the program 
it ought to sponsor. Every institution 
in our Assembly could improve its 
program if it had more money. Find 
out what the needs of your seminary 
and of ATS are and generate some in- 
terest among the laymen in your 
church in supplying those needs, 
whether they be providing scholar- 
ships or making contributions to the 
general budget of the school. 

4, Send your preacher and your 
Director of Christian Education to 
the seminary lecture week. Some week 
each year each seminary has a lecture 
series designed for the training of these 
members of your church staff. The 
lectures are free, but your minister and 
DCE may need a small grant for travel 
and entertainment expenses. During 
this experience they will not only be 
refreshed spiritually, but their minds 
will be challenged to think of new and 
better ways that they may serve your 
church. A better plan would be to 
put an item into your local church 
budget for the use of your minister 
and director of Christian Education to 
attend lectures, or the summer school 
program of a seminary or ATS. END 
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__——— THE SHOE 


(From page 28) They were also en- 
couraged to seek other young 
friends who were unchurched, or 
indifferent to church programs. 

6, Development of a praver band for 
the high school boys of the church. 
This began with five boys of the 
congregation who had decided to 
go into the ministry, and soon ex- 
panded to include ministerial can- 
didates of other denominations. 

+. Organization of two study groups 
which met twice weekly to memo- 
rize the Shorter Catechism and the 
Child’s Catechism, Many joined the 


classes. Henry found that the 
young people with whom he 
worked knew so little doctrine 


they could not answer questions 
arising in discussions of spiritual 
things. He inspired them to make 
these studies in the hope of lay- 
ing a foundation on which to build 
their faith. Four volunteer teachers 
were pressed into service, and week 
after week the students struggled 
with questions and answers, until 
at summer’s close thirteen had mas- 
tered the Shorter Catechism, while 
fifteen had memorized the Child’s. 

8. Accompanied large groups of chil- 
dren to the summer conferences 
and retreats of the presbytery. 

9. Planned and participated in a stir- 
ring city-wide YOUTH REVIVAL. Dr. 
Wade P. Huie, pastor of Vineville 
Presbyterian Church of Macon, did 
the preaching, and Henry Smith, 
who is a talented musician, led the 
singing. Each night more than 400 
young people of all denominations 
poured into the auditorium. They 
have requested this Youth Revival 
be made an annual one. 


Henry Lewis Smith was co-opera- 
tive and teachable, which caused him 


to become a valuable assistant to the | 


pastor of the Moultrie church. Henry 
is looking forward to the day when 
he will be a full-fledged minister. He 
hopes to pursue these same policies 
and to add others in his own church. 


OTHER CHURCHES co-operate 


D 
with and encourage their stu- | 


dent pastors, as First Church did? 
This fine young man’s work makes 


us wonder about other seminary stu- | 


dents who labor for the Lord. Do 
they give of their best to the Master? 
Do all senior ministers counsel with 
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and inspire the fledgling preachers as 
did Rev. Robert L. Forbis? 

Do the Women of the Church take 
as much interest in the Youth Pro- 
gram in their churches as do the Pres- 
byterian Women of Moultrie, who 
earmark $300 in their budget annually 
for the promotion of youth work, 
and whose seven circles take turns 
providing refreshments for the Sun- 
day night meetings of the young peo- 
ple? 

Is it any wonder that five young 
men from the Moultrie church will 
go into the ministry, and that two 
young girls will study to become 
DCE’s? Or that one young fellow has 
enrolled in the Westminster Choir 
School in preparation for choir lead- 
ership? Is it any surprise that three 
young men in this church qualified 
for the outstanding honorary award 
of the Scouts known as “For God and 
Country”? (See January suRvEY.) 

The labor for God and the youth 
of the Moultrie community, expended 
by this promising young servant of 
God while only a student, will bear 
fruit in years to come. Like his Mas- 
ter, while among us he went about 
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doing good. END 
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ihe ideal way to perpetuate one’s Christian 
influence, or the memory of a loved one, is to 


establish a permanent fund on the books of the 
Board of World Missions. 


Interest from such a fund goes annually to the 
support of Foreign Missions — a perennial contri- 
bution in your name or in that of your loved one. 


Permanent funds may be started with a small 
amount and additional deposits made from time to 
time as convenient. 


Your Board of World Missions, its officers and 
employees, pledge themselves to strive earnestly to 
meet the responsibility of making your gift accom- 
plish the utmost for His Kingdom around the world. 
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— SATURDAY MORNING — 


(From page 25) or lunch to discuss 
the possibilities. We have tried all of 
these, with wonderful results. 

In other places, groups have been 
formed by several congenial married 
couples deciding to try praying to. 
gether. A bridge club has become a 
prayer group. Businessmen have in- 
vited some of their associates to meet 
with them in an office. Almost any | 
spiritually sensitive person will be led | 
to others who will respond. 

Many helpful books may be found, 
such as Two or Three Together, by 
Freer and Hall, Two or Three Gath- 
ered Together, by Clark, The How 
and Why of Prayer Groups, by Eg- 
gleston. 


WW DO PRAYER GROUPS DO in a 
meeting? It varies from group 
to group and from time to time. Most 
meetings would include a time of 
silence, then perhaps a devotional 
reading, followed by prayers of 
thanksgiving and confession. A study 
is recommended so that the group 
may learn and grow. This precedes 
a period of sharing, usually followed 
by a discussion of objects of inter- 
cessory prayer. A long period of 
guided and vocal prayer for these 
petitions, and the meeting may be 
closed with the Lord’s Prayer or a 
benediction. 

To watch the spirit of prayer grow- 
ing in a congregation is a thrilling 
thing. More and more of our people 
are praying. Day by day special re- 
quests for prayer come to the church 
for the pastor and for the prayer 
groups. People are realizing that the 
power of God which is working 
through these groups is the greatest 
source of power on which they can 
rely. 

Through this work, people have 
been led back to God, souls have been 
saved, some rescued from alcoholism, 
and still others healed of other mala- 
dies because these groups gave God 
an opportunity to work. There are 
some things God cannot do unless his 
people give Him a means through 
which to work by prayer. God stands 
ever willing and eager to be helpful 
in all situations. He has given it to 
us to be His vessels and His channels. 
The prayer groups provide a means 
through which spiritual power that 1s 
so desperately needed can be released 
into the life of our church today. 
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_“ community 


Each college campus is a center of a community 
of persons engaged in the pursuit of knowledge. 
Though students are a part of the community 
for only four short years, the contacts with other 
students and faculty exert tremendous influence 
on their entire life. 
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